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ABSTRACT 

The study summarized in this report investigated the 
current nature of California's high school curriculum, how it is 
determined, and how it differs for different groups of students. Data 
were gathered from 26 representative high schools. Chapter 1 
describes the six levels of curricular policy and decision making in 
California and the decisions made at each level. It also portrays 
characteristics of schools statewide and in the study. Chapter 2 
addresses graduation and proficiency requirements, which are shown to 
have clear effects on particular cohorts of students but which do not 
standardize courses of study. The courses of study of three students 
in one school are described to demonstrate the very different paths 
students can pursue. Study schools are compared in academic, 
nonacademic, and elective course requirements. Chapter 3 describes 
the curriculum structure at each school which differentiates students 
into various instructional cohorts, each receiving a different 
curriculum determined by the department-level tracking system. Sample 
curriculum maps from study schools are analyzed. Chapter 4 outlines 
student placement and monitoring processes, showing how students 
receive varying amounts of support and examining the complexity and 
problems of monitoring student progress. The fifth and final chapter 
compares the effects of the policies and practices found in terms of 
the academic programs available to cohorts of students. Appendices 
contain the complete list of study topics and sample student 
programs. (CMC) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 
CURRICULUM STUDY 



In 1981, the California State Departnent of Education coamissloned a 
study of high school curriculum in response to growing concerns on the part 
of educ&tors, eeployers, parents, and the general public about the nature of 
high school education. Falling test scores and increasing concern on the 
part of employers about the skills of recent high school graduates had led to ' 
conplalnts that high school students were not receiving adequate preparation 
for either college or employment . The study was given further impetus by 
expectations of a movement to strengthen graduation requirements and the 
general nature of the high school curriculum. In fact, such changes were 
effected in 1983 by the passage of SB 813 (also known as the Hughes-Hart 
Educational Reform Act). This act increased the graduation requirements by 
specifying the number of courses that students oust complete. T!ie new 
requirements include: 

Three one-year courses in English; 

Two one-year courses in mathematics; 

Two one-year courses in science. Including biological and physical 
science; 

Three one-year courses in social studies, including United States 
history and geography; and American government, civics, and economics; 

One ore-year course in fine arts or foreign language; 

Two one-year courses in physical education unless the pupil has been 
specially exempted. 



The effect of such changes can be easily seen. Students will be taking 
more classes, requiring more teachers' tlBM, and needing more materials 
ranging from lab equipment to textbooks. But nuaerous questions remain about 
the nature of a high school education. What, for example, should he covered 
In a "course" in mathematics or English? How much academic work should be 
required and how many electlves should be allowed? What sort cf education. 
In other words, should a high school diploma represent? 

In light of questions such as these, the Paths study was designed to 
describe the current nature of the high school curriculum, how it is 
determined, and how it differs for different groups of students. The study 
reviewed 26 schools which had been selected to represent the wide diversity 
of high school students in California. Included in the study were large, 
small, and medium-slse schools in urban, rural, and suburban areas with 
various mixes of ethnicity, achlevemtent levels, and lnc(»e. During the 
study, small teams of researchers visited schools for two- to three-day 
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periods « Ine researchers Intervleiied administrators , counselors » and 
department heads in order to collect information about: 

The decisions-making processes used to determlnef! «rhat courses are 
taught to i^ch students » and the content » pace, and standards of each 
course ; 

Hbv courses are organized Into programs of study; 

Hov students are assigned to various skill groups or **trdcks"; 

tfov the curriculum varies from track to track. 



The follo%ring discussion sunarizes the major findings of the Paths 
study. The findings are discussed in terms of 1) curricular decision- 
makingt 2) graduation requirementSt 3) curricular structure, 4) student 
placement and monitoring, and 5) comparing curriculum 8tructu«-es. Finally, 
the discussion explores some of the implications of the findings for the 
future of the high school curriculum in California. 

Curricular DecisionHtoking 

A number of factors determine the curriculum offered in California high 
schools. Included aim>ng these factors are the following: 

General State^andated requirements for graduation from high school; 

State-Mandated requirements for local basic skills proficiency test; 

University of California requirements for admission (called "a-^f 
requireo^nts after the list which defines them); 

District graduation requirements and proriclency standards; 

District and school support and finances; 

Individual subject area department standards, course sequences, and 
administrative policies; 

Students' needs and interests; 

Teachers* expectations, standards, qualifications, and interests. 

As the locus of responsibility shifts from the state to the district to 
the department to the teacher, responsibilities Income increasingly specific. 
For example, while statevide requirements for graduation are general, it is 
the responsibility of the individual departments to design the content of 
such courses, and It is the teacher who actually deter&.lnes how that content 
is conveyed, at what pace, and what the standards shall be for determining 
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who has mastered the -aterlal. Thus, the state MH^|f2^|^,!^„°^\„4 
general requirements; the school district sets sraduatlon req«lr«nts 
oroflclency standards, as well as policies regarding the length of class 
ffii -J the schooi day; the Individual <i*P»"~°';/^ft«^^,:";,^^^^ Xt 
assign teachers; and the teachers decide how to P*^*"*"*^/**;. r!!!j!i: of the 
ho«e^rk and griding policies should f ^^f • arieasJ for 

material. An important implication of this finding ^» ^^^'^^ ' f ^^J*" J?! ^^o 
high schools, it is department chairs and teachers "ther th^ P^^^^^P^J^^J^ 
are central to curriculum development. Finally, an additional factor affect 
ing the curriculum is the admission requirements for the University of 
California and the California State Universities and Colleges. All of the 
schools surveyed offered courses which fulfilled these requirements. 

The distrlhution of responsibility described above is. of course, only a 
general picture. Some districts work with schools to coordinate courses, 
^^at^nt.les?^ of course sequences, and testing. Others leave these matters 
to the discretion of the school and their departments. In most cases, 
however, ai^st all responsibility for course content, criteria for student 
placem^it. course artlcSatlon. grading standards, and J««<^^« f^ff^"^;,^, 
besides ai the individual departments. In P'^J^"^^^^^ 
authority for day-to-day operations is vested in ^epart^nt chairs and vice- 
principals. The principals of the schools surveyed. ^^J^^^^^^P!"'^^"^'^^;^'^ 
an average of U departments, function primarily as "f^J^'^^*' 
and complex organisations, with little direct Involvement in currlcular 

planning* 

As a result of the considerable discretion which departments and 
teachers have in designing courses and presenting course ""^^^J* 
school curriculum varies greatly from district to dj»trlct. Such variation 
occurs both m the courses offered and in the material covered. The greatest 
consistency in c-rse content across all schools occurred among the courses 
which had be en c^- .gned to fulfill the UC requirements. The greatest 
variation occurred in the more general and remedial courses. 

Two additional forces affecting curriculum have been the introduction of 
the state-mandated basic skills proficiency tests and 

resources resulting from Proposition 13. As a "»"iV*»f Jj^.il^^^^^j^^^^ 
requirements, all schools have had to do at least some -WftJ^ resources 
towards remedial classes. In addition to the pressures created by the 
pro?ic?ency tests, che budget reductions caused the passage of Proposition 
13 have affected resources available to schools. Prominent among the 
cutbacks are reductions in available textbooks, course materials, and su«r 
school sessions. Because schools are not able to replace »Pf«^« 
textbooks, many report that upper track students must use old 'books, 
particulany in history and science. In an attempt to ;*^^^'??^^/?"i, 
s(HBe schools no longer allow students in the lower tracks to take their books 

wliTtSem! iStead. teachers may use dittoed homework assignments and 
have students do their reading during class. This latter practice then 
reduces the amount of time available for instruction a«d. as a the 
amount of material that can be covered in the course, ^t the s^ time, 
schools which have bad to eliminate summer sessions face increased class 
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slses (particularly In required courses such as Aaerlcan HI story/ Govemaent 
and Health) and a concoaltaiit Increase in the need for textbooks. 

Graduation Requirements 

Apart from the state-BandateK courses (In which content Is not usually 
specified) graduation requirenents are determined Ircally. As a result, 
specific courses requircsd for graduation and the content of those courses 
vary widely throughout the state. On the whole* districts require the 
greatest nusber of units In English, followed by social studies, physical 
education, natheaatlcs , and science. No school surveyed required a foreign 
language. There is, furthermore, a wide discrepancy betwen the courses 
required in English and social studies (an average of approxisately three 
years each) and those required in Bathematics and science (an average of 
approxlaately one year each). Thus, while students are frequently required 
to study bigllsh and social studies during three of their four years in high 
school, they aay often jtudy no aore than one year of nathesatlcs or 
science. 

In all, less than half (40 percent) of the units required for graduation 
were specified academic courses such as English, math, science, and American 
history and government. The reminder of the required units were comprised of 
non-academic courses such as physical education and driver's education and 
electlves which may be academic or not, according to each student's choice. 

For lower track students who fail state^mandated basic skills profi- 
ciency tests, additional courses are assigned to help them pass the tests. In 
order to provide such courses, most schools have had to reallocate at least 
some of their resources towards the lower track, remedial courses. For the 
most part, such reallocation has resulted In schools' offering fewer 
electlves rather than reducing advanced courses In basic subjects such as 
English, math, and science. 

It is difficult to determine the extent to which the proficiency tests 
act as a barrier to graduation. By the time students reach the last half of 
their senior year and are eligible to graduate, almost all of them have 
passed the proficiency exams. Available statistics, however, represent only 
those seniors who do not graduate because they have failed to complete course 
work or proficiency tests or both. These data do not take into account those 
who have dropped out before reaching their senior year — the students most 
likely to have encountered repeated failure in the proficiency tests. 

Graduation requirements, then, identify the minimum courses that must be 
taken, while proficiency requirements define the minimum skills that must be 
demonstrated in order to graduate from high school. In terms of specific 
courses and course content defined by local districts and school boards, 
there is wide variation throughout the state in all areas of study. The 
greatest niaaber of units are required in English, the fewest in science. 
Where schools have to shift resources to meet the needs of students who have 
failed proficiency tests, such shifts have usually resulted In reduced 
coursework in English, math, and science. Nevertheless, all the schools 
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revj.eved continue to offer full courses of study to prepare students for 
admission to the University of California. 

Currlcular Structure 

All of the schools surveyed used sooe sort of **trackliig^ system — the 
grouping of students according to skills and aspiratlotis in order to provide 
Instruction %ihich best oeets each student's needs. In general^ these tracks 
Include a lower track, a Diddle or **general** track, an advanced, college-prep 
track, and a -gifted*' or honors track* The Xoifer track (serving between 10 
and 20 percent of the high school population) concentrates on providing 
remedial courses to help students pass proficiency exams. These courses are 
often tailored to each student's identified problenas on the proficiency 
tests. The honors track (serving approximately 10 percent of the students) 
and a more general college-prep track (serving up to 35 percent of the 
students) provide courses which meet the University of California's ''a-f " 
requirements. The courses include advanced work (usually in coordinated » 
traditional sequences) in English, mathematics, and science. The rest of the 
students take courses in a middle or "general** track. These are students who 
have passed or are expected to pass their proficiency exams but who have not 
expressed an intention to go on to higher education. The courses offered for 
these students may prepare them for the more advanced upper level courses (as 
in the case of a student completing a general math course and enrolling in 
algebra), but counselors and teachers report compratively little of such 
upward movement between the tracks. 

Students are generally assigned to the tracks based on criteria such as 
past performance, test scores, and teacher recommendations. In some cases, 
assignments are made on the basis of general skills such as reading levels. 
In others, such as some science tracks, placement may be made on the basis of 
skills necessary to the study, such as the ability to do equations. Place- 
ro^mt is not permanent, and students are generally free to choose courses in 
other tracks. However, school staff report that students generally remain in 
the tracks to which they are originally assigned. 

Student Placement and Monitoring 

The classes which students choose, the ways in which they choose them, 
and the extent to which they receive counseling, information, and support 
from their schools are all largely functions of the tracks to which they have 
been assigm^d. The initial placement in a track anrl the suggestions for 
courses are mainly the responsibility of the school counselors # However, the 
amount of individual attention each student receives varies depending on the 
number of students that each cotmaelor is responsible for. In the schools 
surveyed, the counselor /student ratio ranged form 1 to 239 to 1 to 540. The 
average ratio was 1 to 369, with one school reporting having no counselors at 
all. Such heavy workloads severely limit the amount of time any school staff 
member devotes exclusively to assessing student need9 and planning 
appropriate programs of study. In fact, counselors reported that they spent 
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the BOflt tine with lower and upper track students* Lower track students come 
to the attention of counselors when they fall proficiency examB or fall 
behind In coopletlng graduation requlrenents* QPP^^ track, college-bound 
students 9 on the otli^r hand, need Information ab6ut courses, colleges, and 
sclK>larshlps* Tbo, a school's reputation Is based largely on the nuaber of 
students who ente.. the (diversity of California and other four-year colleges, 
so that upper track students receive particular attention* Counselors spend 
the least anount of tlwe with lower and flilddle track students who present no 
Isnedlate problew nor request the kind of Inforaiatlon provided to college- 
bound students* Yet these are students who are often In nost need of 
information regarding Jobs, training, or further education* 

The heavy workload assigned to most counselors affects not only the 
amount of time they can spend working with students, but the quality of the 
information they provide as well* Som^ schools assign counselors to work 
with individual subject area departments, to sit in on faculty meetings and 
discuss course content* In many cases, however, counselors must rely on the 
course catalogs for their knowledge of what the school offers* At the same 
time, counselors imist spend large amounts o"" time monitoring student progress 
in completing proficiency exara^ and courses required for graduation* 
Although some schools have begun to use computers to perform such monitoring, 
most counselors muet still devote much of their time to this task* These 
extensive, largely clerical duties reduce the time counselors would spend 
learning about the school's offerings, planning appropriate student 
programs, gathering information about post-high school opportunities, and 
working with students* 

Comparing Curriculum Structures 

As the time that counselors sf^nd with students depends largely on the 
tracks to which students are assigned, so too does the education which the 
students receive. The California high school diploma does not represent a 
single core of knowledge or experience* The sources of difference are 
nui^rous: different Incentives, different courses and content, lack of 
adequate textbooks for lower track students, different access to higher level 
courses, and different sequences of courses* 

Generally, students tend to complete the courses they need for whatever 
they intend to do after high school. Those who do not plan further education 
cake the minimum nimiber of academic courses necessary to graduate* Even 
students planning to attend the University of California or other four-year 
colleges tend to take only the courses required for admission* Howver, the 
UC requirements do provide sufficient incentive fdr the schools to offer — and 
for students to take — courses which provide a very different education from 
that acquired by non--college ti;ack students* Where loii^r track students 
would complete a one-year math requirement In a general course such as those 
entitled "Basic Math" or "High School Math," college-bound students would 
fulfill the same requirement with a course In algebra* Similarly, a one-year 
science requirement might be fulfilled by either a basic, general course such 
as "Earth Science** or by a col lege--prep Biology course. 
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On the one hand, such differentiation of courses enables schools to 
provide instruction appropriate to students of different skill levels. On 
the other, it has produced a divided curriculua in which students in lower 
tracks rarely enroll In nore advanced coursework. This difference Is 
aggravated by the lack of adequate textbooks for lower track students. 
Teachers conplaln that there are too few textbooks available for students 
reading below grade level. The problem Is further aggravate where lower 
track students are not allowed to take their textbooks hose with them. 
Homework then becomes classwork which In torn reduces the amount of material 
that can be covered in the course. 

An additional barrier to lower and some general track students is the 
lack of access to more advanced courses.. Frequently, these courses require 
skills which lower track students are not taught. For example, a student In 
a lower track math course would have difficulty ccqulrlng the skills 
nesessary to enroll in and complete the algebra which la a prerequisite to 
chemistry. Furthermore, course sequences arc shorter in the lower tracks, so 
that a one-year general math course does not develop mathematical skills as 
does the algebra^-geometry-trigonometry sequence. In soi^ cases, course 
sequences for general or lower track students do not extend through a full , 
four-year program. 

Summary 

The information collected during the study conveys a picture of students 
who may attend the same school but who come away with very different educa- 
tional experiences. Included in the differences are the attention they 
receive from counselors, the subjects they study, the textbooks they read, 
the expectations their teachers have of them, the airount of homework they do, 
even the amount of time they spend In class. 

The high school diploma does not represent a "core curriculum," even In 
the most general sense, of knowledge studied or learned. On the contrary, 
the education students receive Is, in large part, determined by (the track to 
which they are assigned when they enter high school. Those most gravely 
affected by this problem are students in the general or lower tracks of 
California high schools who present no iflswdiate "problems" to the sckool. 
They have (wssed their proficiency exams and are progressing through their 
planned prograira more or less on sch^ule. Because they are expected to 
graduate, they don't require special classes or counseling. Because they 
don't expect to go to college, they don't request Information about colleges 
or scholarships. These students generally study the minimum necessary to 
pass their proficiency exams and complete their graduation requirements. 
They therefore receive little attention from their counsslors. Teachers 
assign less homework, courses cover les« material, nnd some students may not 
even be allowed to take their textbooks home. For the most part, they do not 
progress to more advanced courseirork nor do they receive extensive counseling 
about post-high school opportunities. Furthermore, this problem is not 
confined to students in the middle or lower tracks. Even students in the 
upper tracks often take only those courses required for admission to college. 
Once these sequences are completed, they tend to take fewer academic 
elect Ives than are possible. 
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In specifying the nuaber of years of study required for each subject, 
the revisions coat8lc«d in SB 813 represent the beginning of an effort to 
redefine the nature of the high sqhool education. But even these require- 
■ents address onl'' the tiae spent in class and not the substance of the 
courses. The Paths study has deaonstrated how courses in a single field 
(e.g., nathoBatics) may cover vastly different areas of study, and how even 
classes with sisilar titles (e.g., AsMrican govemaent) aay vary widely in 
the breadth and depth with which the> approach a subject. 

If a high sctool d^ploaa is to represent aore than a record of atten- 
dance, it is ii^>ortant to develop a aore coaprehenslye curriculua for all 
students. This is by no aeans a siaple task. While continuing to addresis 
the diverse skills and needs of the students enrolled, the currlculua must be 
aodified to include a central core of knowledge in all tracks. At the sane 
tiae, all course sequences aust be better integrated to ensure a full, 
four-year prograa of progesslvely iMre advanced work. It is essential, too, 
that these courses be supported with adequate textbooks and aaterials. This 
involves providing students with up-to-date textbooks appropriate to their 
reading levels, as well as with sufficient instructional materials. Finally, 
the efforts of the entire school staff, froa administrators and counselors to 
teachers and department chairs, aust be directed to increasing their 
expectations of students rather than accepting a bare ainlmuni course of 
study, ftily if we require aore of our students, will we teach our students 
to require more of themselves. 
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INTRODUCTION 

This report suoaa..lBe8 the major findings of a study of twenty-six 
Calltornia high schools i ailed Paths Through High School. It has been 
conducted for the Office of Prograa Evaluation and Research, State Department 
of Education. The study describes the characteristics of high school 
currlculuB across the state. This task grew out of a general atmosphere of 
concern about curriculum and declining achievement scores in California high 
schools. There is a broad public perception that high school graduates are 
insufficiently prepared for either work or higher education. In addition, 
there are specific concerns about the secondary curriculum as it is affected 
by declining financial resources, accountability pressures of proficiency 
ass«>8sment, and pressures to serve growing linguistic and cultural mlndrity 
populations. 

To respond to these concerns, Department of Educatiin and Stanford 
University researchers planned and conducted case studies of twenty-six 
California high schools during the spring of the 1981-82 school year. 
Interviewers spent several days at each school collecting both qualitative 
and quantative information. They interviewed principals, vice principals for 
instruction, counselors, and department chairs in the English mathematics 
and science departments. In addition, data from statewide sources and iron 
materials and records at the schools were added to the case leports. The 
intention was to use complementary sources of data to develop a convergent 
picture of the current curriculum and the forces which affect it. The case 
studies, the statewide data, school documents, and Interviews provide a rich 
foundation from which to investigate particular issues of secondary 
education. 

Background Conditions of California's Secondary Education System 

California's educational environment has changed and continues to change 
dramatically. Enrollments peaked and then declined, revenues have been cut 
back and equalised, and minority and special populations have put increasing 
pressure on schools to accoamiodate their needs. In the midst of this 
retrenchment, public concern is growing about the quality of secondary 
education. Pressure for higher educational standards and outcomes of school 
comes at a time when fiscal and demographic pressures are straining school 
resources and flexibility. 

The current political climate calling for higher standards and increased 
achievement derives support from both employers and higher education institu- 
tions. The National Commission on Excellence In Education, in its report "A 
Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform," found that: 

Business and military leaders complain that they are required to 
spend millions of dollars on costly remedial education and training 
programs in such basic skills as reading, writing, spelling, and 
computation. 

The higher education systems in California have increased or are 
planning to increase entrance requirements in order to reduce the 
remedial courses needed for entering students. In addition, the UC system 
has gradually increased specification of the course content which will be 
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accepted to fulfill entrance requlrenetits* This reverses the trend of the 
1970s In vhlch aany different courses were approved for the college 
preparatory currlculxm* When school enrollment peaked » the currlculuw 
expanded to Include new areas of content such as psychology^ political 
science 9 and oceanography » Such courses are no longer accepted for entrance 
requlreaients* Instead, higher-order reading, writing, and mathematics skills 
are being eiqphasized. 

Cultural and linguistic minorities are becoming an increasing proportion 
of the school population, placing additional pressure on curriculum. 
Minority student school success rates are significantly less than that of 
whites. The rate at which the largest and fastest growing minority group, 
Hlspanics, coaq)lete high school is about half that of non-Hispanics. their 
entry into postsecondary Institutions has not increased substantially over 
the past decade, nor have they gained access to well paid employment. This 
is particularly troublesome since minority group students are projected to 
constitute the majority of the student population in public schools within 
the next two decades # 

The enactment of Assembly Bill 3408 (1976) represented the California 
Legislature's response to a growing public demand for increased emphasis on 
the basic skills in public education. The law required school districts to 
establish proficiency standards for graduation in t^*» areas of reading, 
writing, and computation. However, broad legislati/t^ policies are difficult 
to implement and tend to have unforseen side effects* For instance, there 
has been growing concern that minimum conqietency testing and the consequent 
eos^hasis on basic skills have eroded the curriculum, edging out more advanced 
courses and higher order skill development. Also, a previous state study, 
-Pupil Proficiency Assessment in California, 1981 Status Report," found that 
as many students did not graduate because they failed to meet graduation 
requirements as did those who failed proficiency tests. (>iestions which 
naturally arise from these findings are: 

• Why are students failing to complete a course of study if they are 
passing proficiency tests? 

• What are the barriers to completing a successful path of coursework 
through high school? 

Study Focus and Content 

This project was designed to provide data for policy makers concerned about 
high school quality* Various policy changes are being considered in an 
attempt to increase high school achievement. Rather than searching for the 
"best** classroom practices or testing competing theories of instruction, the 
principle task has been to develop a comprehensive and thorough understanding 
of the major, policy-amenable forces affecting course enrollment in high 
schools. In addition, data were collected to address specific areas of 
concern, such as the availability of advanced level courses, and the effect 
of proficiency assessment on the curriculum. The Intention was to provide a 
data base which would facilitate answering questions about the California 
high schocl curriculum and thereby to enlighten atate and local policy 
making. 
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Thlf^ Atudy atteflQits to describe the various paths of courses i#hlch 
students taV - through academic offerings la the high school curriculum — ^and 
why* The resulting picture fills a gap in the current literature and knoir- 
ledge about high schools and currlculua* Currlculua research usually 
considers the vay a teacher presents material at the classroom level* 
However, this level of Inquiry requires looking Into classroom over tlme^ 
which Is virtually liqiosslble In a large-scale study designed to generalise 
across high schools* This study *8 major features are: 

• The focus on courses as the unit of curriculum 

• Investigation of decision making processes fihlch determine what 
courses will be taught to vtK>m, and the content, pace, and stands* 
set for students 

• The organisation of courses Into whole programs of study 

Background demographic, organisational, historical, and Impressionistic 
data were gathered in each school studied* Table 1*7 in Chapter 1 contains 
coiq>aratlve Information about the 26 case study schools* Detailed 
descriptions of graduatio . requlren^nts %rere obtained In order to demonstrate 
variations among schools* School staffs were asked about the effects of 
proficiency assessment on currlcular offerings • A co^lete list of topics 
covered in the data collection is provided in Apf^ndlx A* 

School administrators and counselors wtre asked for the following 
information: 

e Managerial information — descriptive data on schools 

- Enrollment and grade level structure 

- Special funding sources (special education, school Improvement) 

- Attendance rates (dally excused and unexcused alraences, class cuts) 

- Graduation rates (nongraduate breakdown by course requirements and 
proficiency test failures) 

- Proficiency testing results for classes of 1981-82 

- Dropout rate and definition 

- Class size (high, Iw^ average) 

- Minutes per class period 

- Number of class periods taken by students (average, minimum, 
maximum) 

- Departmental structure 

- Oiaracteristics of student population (mobility, aspirations, 
socloeconraic status, etc*) 

• Graduation requirements 

~ Courses required for graduation by subject area 

- Specificity of course requirements by track 

- Definition of unit used for course credit 
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• Post graduation data 



- Sources and Information available about student plans or 
actual destinations 

- Proportions of students attending colleges (UC and others) or 
entering Jobs 

- Length of tine students are followed 

- Use of Information about student destinations In currlculua planning 
and counseling 

a Currlculm Policy and ManageMnt 

- Descriptions of school policies and practices for determining the 
following: %rtilch courses are offered; determination of course 
content; teacher assignment and qualifications for courses taught; 
course enrolli^nt (tracking); student placement; course 
articulation; monitoring student progress In proficiency and 
graduation requirements; grading standards; student work assign- 
ments 

- External factors affecting curriculum and instruction 

- Effects of proficiency assessment 

a Curriculum Differentiation 

- fkimber of tracks 

- For each tracks the naoie or description of destination (e.g., 
college prep); percent of student body In each track; typical course 
sequences In track. 

- Sequential characteristics of tracks and courses 

- Artlcul^itlon within departments 

- Basis for grouping or not grouping students 

• Departmental Organization 

- Subject areas represented 

- FTEs (fulltlme equivalent employees) 

- Class sizes 

Number of course titles offered^ sections » and students enrolled 

• Detailed descriptions of English , math, and science departments 

- Content areas included 

- Organizational structure 

- Proficiency assessment, instruction, and remediation 

- Department approach to providing advanced level coursework 

^ Policies y procedures, and decision suking processes used with regard 
to^ course offerings and content; teacher assignment; student 
placeTOnt; articulation and coordination asong courses; UC a-f 
requirements; texts used; course rigor; grading standards; homework* 
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• Student access to the currlculua 



- Process by which students are placed in courses 

- When and how students receive information about courses 
Counselor knowledge about courses and students 

- Student mobility between tracks 

To determine specific course policies » only three departments «^re 
studied in depth: English, math, and science* The focus on these three 
departments siiq^ly reflects limited study resources and the prevalent public 
concerns and should not be seen as a bias toward these areas as being 
inherently more important than other subject areas* 

Study Design and Methodology 

The project consists of 26 structured case studies conducted thoughout 
California during the 1981-82 school year* Using statewide data sources, 
schools were selected which represent the diversity of schools across the 
state and tlwreby allow some generalisation of findings beyond the schools 
studied* By structuring the case studies, some co^uirable survey-type data 
were obtained as well as narratives and perceptions frcm data collectors* 
The case study report format is available on request* The strengths in this 
design lie in the ability to describe the complexity of practices in schools 
from the local perspective and to compare findings across very different 
schools* The limitations of the study stem from reliance on Interviews 
rather than observing actual school practices* 

Organization of the Report 

To respond to the policy concerns about academic achievement, the report 
Is organized to build a progressively more detailed picture of currlcular 
policies and practices* 

Chapter 1 describes the levels of currlcular policy and decision making 
in California's educational system* It descril^s the decisions that are made 
at each level* It also portrays characteristics of the schools across the 
state and in the Paths study* 

Chapter 2 addresses the major state-level policies of graduation and 
proficiency requirements* These have clear effects on particular cohorts of 
students, but do not standardize programs of study* Students can therefore 
pursue very different paths through high school, as d^>nstrated by the 
courses of study of three students In one Paths school* Study schools are 
coiqiared in academic, nonacademlc and elective course requirements* 

Qiapter 3 describes the curriculum structure developed at each school 
which differentiates students Into various Instructional cohorts* Each 
cohort receives a different curriculum, determliwd by the department -level 
tracking system* Sa^le curriculum maps from study schools are analyzed* 

Chapter 4 outlines student placement and Mnltorlng pn>cesses* Students 
have varying amoimts of support in navigating a successful or optimal path 
through the curriculum. The co^>lexlty and problems of monitoring student 
progress through high school are examined* 

In Chapter 5, the effects of the policies and practices found are 
compared in terra of the acmd^lc programs available to cohorts of students* 

The appendices contain the complete list of study topics and sample 
student program of study* 
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Chaptar I 



CMKRlCUhAR DKClSlUN MAKING IN CALIFORNIA SKCONDARY KUUCAriOK 



Chapter Sitfnro ar y 



Policies and practices vhJch govern secondary curriculum are determined 
and carried out at six levels of California's educational system. The 
currlcaium which students receive depends on planning and coordination by 
individual tencher^, at the department level within schools » by schools » 
districts, and counties^ and at the state level. laiplementatlon of 
state-level policies are oiediated by each internKsdiate organisational level 
until ultimately carried out by individual teachers. This hierarchical 
structure affects the consistency over secoi^dary curric lura across the state* 

At the state level, the legislated curricular policies Investigated in 
this study were course of study and proficiency requi reimnents for graduation 
d*>scrlbed in Chapter 2. College entrance requirements, though not 
legislated, were found tc have very important curricular impact statewide. 
Their pervasive effect on the coll?j?« preparatory curriculum and plareimMit 
practices was evident in all schools studied. 

Vocational programs are primarily provided at the county level. Dis- 
tricts set graduation requirements, lists of courses offered, length of 
schoul day and class periods. Schools determine course scheduh^s and teacher 
ass Lgnm<;?nts. Student monitoring and Initial track placement are also handled 
at the school level. 

Majt)r decisions about content and standards were found to be tlele.^'. it cd 
to departments within schools. Principals had little direct Involvement in 
currlrular planning and relied on department chairs or oth<*r pt^rsnnnel for 
€*urrii!u1um management. Principals in the schools studied administered 
c:omplo)C organisations with an average of 11 departments per school, plus 
special programs. In addition, principals were found to have been in their 
schools a significantly shorter time than other staff members. Tliese 
findings raise questions about extending the concept of principals as 
"Instructional leaders'* from effective elementary schools research to the 
high school. 

Subject area departn. nts determine which specific courses are offered, 
the cofitent, scope, and level of courses, articulation, sequencing, and 
specific teacher assignr^nts. Individual teachers within departments were 
found r,o have widely varying autonomy over courses and content, but in all 
schools they had final responsibility for setting standards, assignments, and 
homework. Teachers plan their courses within the constraints set at other 
level?* (e.g., requirement, Resources, time) and within the departmental 
agreements about content and sequences. Teachers reported adjusting their 
c ourses and «^Kpectat Ions according to the students enrolled in each class. 
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Nalntalaing coaalstent standards and planning sequences of content and 
courses tie re reported to be difficult In schools tilwre student transiency and 
abaeo€» rates are high. 

California's 780 cooprehenslve high schools vary enonmusly in slse, 
overall achlevsMnt and demographics » and the types of students served within 
each school* The Paths scIkwIs vere selected to capture this extreae 
diversity and provide a picture of the differences in schools irhlch face 
state-level policy makers* This diversity and the resulting variation in 
local currlcular policies and practices Increase the difficulty of 
lopleaentlng state-level currlcular policies. 

Secowiary Currlcular Decision Levels 

CurrlculuB» or the content of school Ingt Is influenced at many levels of 
the educational system. Decisions made at each level are not as distinctly 
«»eparate» 

• Hie decisions evolve as they flow from level to lovely gainin>^ 
specificity until actually enacted in each classroom by each teacher. 

• Managerial strategies and levels at which pollciei; and practfcet; aro 
determined were found to differ across the study schoi^ls. 

These organisational levels of control determine and maiiaj'.e delivery ol 
curriculum in secondary schools across the state. FedtM^l and state policies 
directed toward lower levels are mediated by the policies at each 
intersiedlate level* This chapter describes the organl^jat lonal hierarchy 
which determines what is taught to whom in California hi>;h schools, and the 
differences found In the Paths schools regarding these decislna levels. 

County-level policies were not specifically Investigated In this study, 
but vocational education was often found to be provided through regional 
occupational centers (ROCs) at the county level. The data indicate that 
comprehensive high schools do not offer fully articulated Job entry, voca- 
tional programs* These programs are primarily provided through ROCs, commun- 
ity colleges, or other programs outside of the public high schools. In 
California, the availability of vocational training at the ROCs and crommuiilty 
colleges relieves the comprehensive high schools of the financial burden of 
providing a wide array of specific vocational training programs. School 
administrators reported that they were not able to provide up-*to-date 
equipn^nt and instruction in vocational courses, but they were able to 
prepare students for programs conducted by other public or private agencies. 
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CURRICULAR POLICY MAKING AT THE STATK LEVEL 



Currlcular policies v/hich are enacted at the state level face two major 
realities of the California public school systcffl* 

• A history of local control and autonomy 

• Kxtreme differences of size, wealth, and other school and dfstrfii 



HiHtoricdlly 9 currlcular policies and practices have been local respon- 
sibilities* Although control of the state's school finances and teacher 
credent iallng has becoiae Increasingly centralised issues of curriculum and 
teaching have renalm^'d decentralised at the district * school, and teacher 
level of jurisdiction. California's school districts, perhaps more so than 
other states, have had local autonomy over currlcular choices and 
instructional practices • 

Some of the most important differences among schools and districts are 
described in this chapter. At each organizational or policy level the varla- 
r. ion statewide and within the Paths sample is discussed with regard to effect 
iin curriculum policy making* The combined effects of local autonomy and dif-- 
terences counteract most moves towards statewide consistency of secondary 
curriculum* 



Sta tewide Policies 

The two legislated policiet; investigated in this study are the course of 
study and proficiency requirements for graduation* Local implementations of 
these requirements are described in Chapter 2. T^ey were found to have 
little capacity to ensure a common core of currlcular experience across 
schools and students. They only define certain minimal expectations. 

As described in Chapter 3, courses are planned by teachers within their 
departmi?nts for several achievement cohorts. The number of cohorts was found 
to vary across the study schools. Courses were planned for as few as three 
:>r ;m many as five achievement cohorts. In addition, the number of courses 
«>t flared In academic areas for each cohort varied across the schools* The 
mimhc^r ot sequentially planned math, English and science courses aviilab!</ to 
-itudents depended on their relative achievement levels and the course plan-- 
Min^; process in each department. 

The notable exception to this variation In course offerings was found 
within sequences planned for the highest achieving group, those students who 
intended to apply to the University of California or a private university* 
All schools in the study reportedly provide courses meeting University of 
California A-F requlremiMnts, creating the most consistent set of courses for 
a single cohort found across the study schools. All department chairs 
reported planning the highest level sequences to meet A-F requirements. Much 
niore variation was found in course titles and sequences of courses provided 
lor middle and lower track students. Local factors were cited as influencing 
the planning of courses and sequences for these students, which resulted in 
unique configurations of courses in each school. 
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Gousellfig ami placeaent i#ere also oriented toward college entrance 
requlresients. Students* programs of study were planned to veet Hhelr 
aspirations for poatsecoi^ary education. Counselors «#ere all faaiU'ir ^iith 
UC requiresients and courses fulfilling the«t and used these to help the 
higlwst achieving students design thei^* prograva of study. This contracts 
particularly vith the programs for lowr achieving students » which are 
described in subsequent chapters* 

Statewide Characteristics of High Schools 

According to a statewide data base — California Basic Educational Date 
System (CBEOS) — there were about 280,000 twelfth graders in public hif?h 
schools in 1981^82# The breakdown of schools in which these students wert! 
enrolled is slunm in Table UK 

Table l.l 

TWELFTH GRADE STUDENT DIST RIBUTIO N BY TYPE OF PUBLIC SCHOOL 

1 2th Krade 
enrollment 



780 comprehensive high schools • Z^ii^tHH) 

637 special schools with grade II or 12 

j 155 county-run schools (juvenile court »etc) » . • 1,500 

/ A24 others, (Continuation, alternative) 20,000 

/ 58 ROC or ROP (36,610 enrollment Is 

Included in other categorlea) 



1,417 total schools with 12th grade enrollment 281/>()0 



Source: CBEDS 

The impetus of this study relates most directly to what Is known as 
public comprehensive high schools — those Included in CAP. Paths case study 
schools were selected only within the 780 CAP high schools for three reasons: 

m These schools enroll the vast majority of students (93 i^ercent). 

• CAP provides Important information for selecting and describing 
schools, particularly basic academic achievement data. 

• The noo'-CAP schools are primarily those developed for special 
populations and as such have different governance policies than the 
comprehensive high schools. 

Only 220,000 of the 260,000 twelfth graders in CAP schools -ompletnd tlie 
CAP tests in 1981--82* No single explanation was gained in ou. u ui^es 

for this, but abaenteeism, student transiency, and differences acr*>8t> schools 
in retesting procedures were cited. Monitoring student enrollment and 
testing ii'J a Mjor problem for school personnel, and the total enrollment 
figure Itself Is subject to some question. (Student monitoring Is discussed 
in Chapter 4.) Which students and how many students are not being tt'isted may 
be in9H>rt:ant testing policy Issues for further study. 
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Hiy,U school students are distributed unevenly across schools an.! 
•listrfcts In California. There .irc many districts with fewer than KHI 
stMiU'iits, and a f»fw districts which ciroll over 30,000. Because districts 
vary hi ^rade levol structure (elementary, secondary, and unified), district 
si.'.r . i.npiirisons will ht! made fn ti«rms of a Kindle cl.iss i»r ri»ii<>i i , twi'lfih 
...ndtM !.. As shown in Figure 1.2, roughly lialt of thi* di si rids witli a hij'h 
srhool '.'nroUed only 10 percent of the twelfth graders. Conversely, about 
half of the twlfth graders were enrolled In only 10 percent or Cnl i t orfiia 's 
districts, the forty largest onos, 

Figure 1,2 
PKRCENTAGE OK TWELtTH-CRADB ENROLI^KNT 
ACROSS DISTRICTS (1981-82) 




What this means for educational policy Is that the currirul^ir derisions 
mad'? in 40 districts (the largest ones) have a greater than proportional 
eflecf on students (and presumably on student achievement). State policies, 
too, may have very different effects and place different pressures on smaller 
or larger districts with correspondingly smaller or larger district staffs. 

Sampling randomly from schools In the 380 districts would not have 
produced information on district policies In proportion to the numbers of 
students affected. Therefore, the districts In which Paths schools were 
selected are in rough proportion to distribution of students, is shown in 
Tible 1.2. 

• About SO percent (14) of the Paths schools are in the largest 40 
districts, Including the 5 largest 

• About 40 percent (9) are in the mid-range 

• About 10 percent (3) are in the smallest districts 
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Table 1.2 

PATHS — STUDY SCHOOLS AND DISTRICT TWELF TH GRAPE BNROLI J4ENT 



Number of 
I 2th graders 
In district 



Ikmber of 
districts 



0—325 
325—2,550 
1,550—32,000 



Statewide 



193 
147 
40 



tercent of 
12th graders 



10 

40 
50 



m 4* mm J<k Am 



Paths study schools selected 



Ntmber 



3 
9 
14 



Pe rc ent 
It 

35 
54 



Source: CBEDS 



380 



100% 



26 



1002 



Districts and schools not only vary greatly in size, but also Ln a 
number of other ways which potentially affect curricular planning* T\\v 26 
schools In the Paths study were purposefully selected to rapres»?nt the range 
of the most Inportant sources of variation. TTieso arc?: 

• Size (district and school) 

• Socioeconomic status (parent education level - CAP) 

• Achievement (CAP) 

• Minority enrollment (total percent and particular ethnic groups) 

This sample was not selected to represent the central tendenciof; of the 
statewide distributions* Instead^ it captures the range of characterint Ics 
which affect the implementation of state-level curricular policies* In 
addition to selecting schools across the range of each variable listed above » 
schools were selected across the state to capture gt?o>^raphlc , employaont , and 
political differences* 
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DISTRICT-LEVEL CltRRDUJLAR POLICIKS AND PRACTICKS 

Length of Periods and Scho ol Da y 

Length of school periods were found to range from AS to 5S minutes^ with 
a mean of 51*2. Students were reporttfd to t.<kf» mi nver;i>*e ^'f 5»7 classes per 
day* Students can take as r*any as eight clash's or as t\»w as one, dnpendlng 
on their year» completion of requirements » outside employment t or other 
programs available outside of the school* 

Course offerings 

District adminicr*^rators and school boards have responsibility for major 
curricular decisions — setting course graduation requlren^nts and profic- 
iency standards* Districts develop or approve the list^ of courses which can 
be offered at each school* Districts may have dnt.illed "scope and sequence** 
descriptions of courses or content areas or they may have overall » general 
statements of goals for skills and content In each subject area* in most 
cases^ it appears that these requirements and course lists are **generlc*', 
describing broad content areas or topics which are standardized to widely 
varying degrees* Schools (and departments and t*»at:hi?rs) have varying 
autonomy across districts to determine the specific content which fulfill 
requirements* 
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Some districts attempt to coordinate currlculua, courses, conLrni , 
sequences, assessment, and access through testing programs, currf^-ulum am- 
mlttees, and staff developnent. Others leave these issues to scht.ol Ifvfl 
decision makers. These organUational processes also involve subtle Inter- 
relationships and can shift responsibility or control back and forth. For 
example, new courses or major changes in existing courses can be intti-ited l»y 
teachers, departments, schools, district personnel, school boards, or various 
other groups in schools and the comiBunlty at different times. 

Paths schools cither draw their courses from a district "active list" of 
allowable courses or choose them according to district guidelines. Ueclslons 
regarding course offerings tend to hinge upon what is traditionally offerpd 
at the school, enrollment projections or actual pre-enrollment intorraat ton, 
and teacher preferences and availability. 

Teacher assigni^nt 

The assignment of teachers to specific courses or areas and assortment 
of teacher qualifications are sometimes coordinated by districts throuKli 
personnel policies, with varying specificity. In all schools, teath.MS were 
reported to be teaching subjects for which they were qualified. Howovcr, In 
one school the most qualified science teacher was assigned (or chose) to 
teach calculus. In another, the math teachers taught the most advanced math 
courses and other non-math teachers were assigned the lowest level (remMdl.il) 
courses. In one of the smaller schools, teachers developed expertise and 
taught outside their credentialled areas because no one else was avi liable. 
Thus, the ways in which teachers were Judged to be qualified and asslgm-d 
varied significantly across the districts studied. 

Student progress 

Monitoring of student progress was most often delegated to school s. 
through courses and requirements, grading standards, and student placement or 
grouping criteria. A few districts have centralized computer facilities to 
monitor students, but «>st districts do not use the technology available for 
curriculum management or monitoring students. 

Grading policies 

All districts studied have grading policies and may check mi grade 
distributions by school or teacher. However, few relate or anchor grades to 
any standardised measures of achievement or specific achievement crlt»*rla 
(books read, papers written, etc.). Some districts have used staff develop- 
ment or teacher in-service training to coordinate curriculum and teaching 
(e.g.. Bay Area Writing Project). These provide common standards and grading <i 
procedures S|^clflc to topics or skills, and seem to be effective if tied to >- 
some assessment such as proficiency tests. Grading standards were roost ofter. g 
determined by individual teachers. 

I— 
CO 

Homewor k policies UJ 
QQ 

Some districts have homework and class assignment policies, either by 
grade level or subject. For example, homcwrk can be recommended at the 
secondary level for a half-hour per subject each day. Homework policies are 
generally eet at the school, department, or teacher level. 
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In sunary, districts vary in how specifically they coordinate currlcu- 
lar policies. They differ greatly in other mye, described below, which aay 
help to explain the various approaches taken to curricular policies. District 
size has been described earlier In this chapter and determines both the 
nimber of students and number of teachers governed by district policies. In 
addition, larger districts have support services (e.g, curriculum coordina- 
tors) not available in small districts. 

Variation in District Characteristics 

California's extreme range of geography and population density result In 
widely differing districts and schools within districts. Teachers and admin- 
istrators interviewed frequently referred to the "unique- character of the 
community in describing their school policies and practices. In order to 
adequately cover these differences in our investigation, Paths schools were 
selected within urban, suburban, rural, and mixed districts across the state. 
The northernmost lumber towns, isolated mountain areas, huge rural and urban 
central valley districts, city centers, and traditional suburbs are all 
represented. 

District Type . Grade-level structure has implications for coordinating 
curricular polices and practices such as proficiency and course of study 
requirements. CaHfornia school districts have three* grade-level structures, 
shown below. 

Table 1.3 

DISTRICT GKAua-LEVEL STRUCTURES „ 



Elementary-only (K through 7, 8, 9; may Include Junior high). . 661 

Secondary only (9 or 10 through 12) 

Unified (K through 12) 265 

Total 



(k>urse offerings in three- and four-year high schools are different, and 
articulation between junior and senior high schools affects curriculum plan- 
ning. Lack of consistent grade-level structure across districts and schools 
makes Implementation of state-level policies for secondary schools more 
complex. 

The largest districts tend to be unified. The smallest have elementary 
grades only. This study Includes only schools from the 380 secondary-only 
and unified districts In Its focus on high school policies. 

Schorl Finance . The per-pupll expenditure figures used here are tht? 
1981*82 district revenue limits, determined by legislative formulas to 
comply with court ordered equalization of spending (Serrano). The man 
revenue limit for all 380 districts with high schools is about $2,000. The 
lowest Is approximately "'1,750 and the highest is $3,400. Among the Paths 
.schools the lowest Is $1,800 ^nd the highest Is $2,400. 

In the Hatha study, schools' at all levels of per pupil expenditure offer 
courses which meet Education Code requirements and UC admission requirements. 
The major effects of post Proposition 13 financial constraints were reported 
to be lack of materials and textbooks and cutbacks in summer school, which 
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na« significantly affected course contenc ami course avallabl 1 1 1 v , This was 
IMrtlrularly foiuid h»* thi^ r if*** in districts with dt*rlinfn)», r^urnl 1 ihimiI . 

This Is reporfetUy due Lo the combined effects of liicreast!.' costs, 
tiimjf t iclent inflationary adJustmentSi and lowered state fundinp, .is ;i 
coiise<iuence of the decreasing; enrollment* In other words* all schools otfer 
the noceasary cuurset^* However t they vary regarding academic eleclivos or 
i^Iaborated course sequences * e»g»» courses beyond the sped tied reqaln'mnnts, 
such an advanced le/els of fore-gn language courses, advanced marli In t_h" 
lower tracks » etc* Because ot financial constraints « poorer schools (aiul 
s.itallpr schools) have fewer options and therefore offer a simpler « ot 
(Stripped-down, curriculum* 

Textbooks and materials * When cutbacks occur » textbooks are not updated 
or replaced when lost or destroyed* For students In college preparitory 
courses of study, science texts were most often cited as being badly nut of 
date* Teachers reported that students In lower track courses of study !u not 
return the textbooks, and when resources are limited, these books irv uni 
replaced* Therefore, teachers restrict book use to the classroom^ or 
substitute teacher-made materials (e*g*, "dittos**)* Teachers also coirpl il nt'd 
about the lack of appropriate textbooks available for students at rhc laww 
reading levels, particularly in mathematics and science* 

Thus, In many cases, the lack of money for textbooks and materials was 
rrfported to !^esult in the use of old books by upper track students <itu\ no 
books for lower track students. 

Summer scho ol* Two of the study schools reported that loss n\ r u f r 
summer school programs after Proposition 13 was the most significant tat f m 
contributing to the reduction in number of course offerings, and that whuU 
tias most ^^erlously affected curriculum, instruction, and currlcul.ir 
(M ganlzat lon> 

In one schoot, personnel cited significant reduction In the number of 
advanced English and science courses* Previously, college-bound stadont?5 
would take "basic** subjects during suo^er session and have time avalltihie f< r 
advanced academic electives during the regular school year* When sumnii»r 
school was ffllminated, these students no longer had time to take the most 
advanced level courses* 

Another school had run a large summer program for many years, with i 
steady enrollment of about 1,100* Included in this group .were (1) Inct^mln^ 
f reshmt^n taking pre-Engllsh, pre-*Algebra, or typing; (2) students making* up 
failed courses or deficient credits to get back on track for graduation; and 
(i) college prep Students taking requirements such as history, governiient» ^^r 
the third semester of algebra in order to be able to take advanced academic 
Mlectfves during regular semesters* Students who previously had a chance to 
make up classes during the summer must now take these classes during the 
regular semester, increasing class sizes and aggravating the shortage of 
books. American Hlstory/Governittnt and Ifealth courses (required for all 
stadents) are under particular stress* At the same time, summer school had 
previously provided the departments and teachcLS with an opportunity ti) try 
out nM^r c.'>urses and new teaching methods* 
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S(;HiK)i~i.KVKL i;i!KRh:m.AK roi.iciKS and !'ka<:ti<-ks 



School-level policies havo pottMiilal to at it'l l » iirr i« «jlum pl.inniit)' and 
coordination, but several factors rjltinalt ai;.iiii}it school-1 ev.' I tffuitK. 
Schools have many different departraentK and spoclnlly funded pru^jrams to 
coordinate. Paths schools hav^ an avera^;.' ot II dlffor.-'.U de.)at r.iiH«nr s and 
several lBp<irtant special proKr.-JmS' J''»M'« sr,.u)Is varifd in sUe ol 
departments from I teacher to 1'9 t«ill~t'lme o.julval.>nt |JOf;lt ionr.. 

Tablo 1.4 

NunmT }i 

Funding source !^^.^_iL^1^5?^'j£ 



Sp<»clal edutraticn 

cJoinjv^nrt.itorv oduoat f on ( l i t \v \ ) 

HI \\ n^ua I 

()t\wr special piO)iUHUis^ 



} 7 



] 1 



I 7 



Depart men t 

Kn)^J Isii 
M;M ti 

Si' 14*114 1* 

Social studies 
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I'rlaclpaU In the study schools were found to have less currlcalar 
.nv-Uement than expected. When naked about the structure of the curriculum 
•ind tne ways In which decisions about courses are made, principals rereriod 
Interviewers to vice prlncipaU or department chairs. In all schools. 
.U.cUlons not made at other levels (I.e. district) won. considered tlu- domain 
oi the teaching staff. Principals reportedly had little to do with actua 
instnictton or currlculiito plannlngs. The principals' knowledge of spt-cific 
d.'tails about curriculum depended on the size of the scliools, the rolo 
developed regarding teaching and curriculum, and the length of time In the 
school . 

In smaller schools or schools where the principal had b-cn .1 teacher, 
Mie principals appeared to have more Immediate knowledge and described more 
of an active role in curriculum and teaching. Their contacts with teachers 
about daily matters were described as informal and personal. In larger 
schools, principals relied on vice principals and department chairs to report 
cn thp currlcular planning and teaching. In large districts, pri.iclpals 
doHcrlbcd themselves as carrying out district policies and managing schools 
by delegating currlcular responslbllty to others particularly those wUh more 
years of exi>erlence at the school. Ilie role taken by these principals soetns 
to be aore managerial than instructional due to the size and comploxity of 
the schools they administer. 

Hie principals in the PATHS scht Us were found to have been in their 
^rhools a significantly shorter time than the other school staff members. The 
mean number of years for principals at Paths schools is 6.7. but the range t« 
fron I to 28 years. Table 1.6 shows the of number of years at the schoois 
lor principils. vice principals, counselors, and department chairs. 



Table 1.6 

STAFF VEARS FOR .'£Y AWIINISTRATIVE POSITIONS 



Position 


Mean years 
at school 


Principal 


6.7 


Vice Principal 


11.9 


Counselor 


13.0 


English Department Chair 


IS. 2 


Math Department Chair 


13.7 


Science Department Chair 


15.5 
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The asBUiaptlon that high school principals typically serve as 
Instructional leaders In the same sense as elementary .school principals 
described In effective schools literature Mfould seem questionable. High 
school principals manage highly complex organizations, have varying 
Involvement with currlcular decisions, delegate much of this responsibility 
to other significant site personnel, and are often far less esLablfshed at 
the school than those personnel # In reform efforts aimed at hi>^h schools, 
consideration should be given to extending the concept of instructional 
leadership to Include departB«nt chairmen and other signlKcant srhocil 
personnel. 



Variation in School Characteristics 

Schools vary Internally and from each other In a nearly overwhelming 
array of different and changing sizes, mixes of students, and currlcular 
traditions* S;>ine of these will be described briefly to indicate why 
rurrlrulum is not often (or easily) detertnined and coordinated at rho school 
lev'fl or higher. 

Table I -7 shows how the 2(y Paths schools compare on a number of impor-- 
tant variables. Vj^ch variable listed has implications for school-level 
curriculum policies *ind pana^^ement* 

School Size and Grade Levels . Using the number of twelfth-graders as a 
measure of school slze» study schools ranged from 26 to ^34. The size of a 
school determines the number of different courses and sourse sections which 
can be offered. Twelve c^f the schools reported declining enroUment, three 
increasing, seven steady^ and tour had inconsistent cThan^es over the past few 
years. They have grade level structures of 7-12, 9-^12, or 10--12. 

Achievement and Socioeconomic Status . The Paths scliools range trom the 
6th to the 99th percentile of CAP achievement across the state. The achieve- 
ment levels and range of students In a school determine the ran^^e of content, 
level, and pace of courses which must be offered to meet student needs. 
Schools with wide ranges of schlevenient levels to serve raust have wide arrays 
of courses; conversely schools in which students are wor«* alike can target 
their efforts toward a narrower ran^,e of achievement. Most schools Jiave a 
wide range of student achif vemtiit levels to Si?rve. 

One of the Paths schools (l.e.» School 2) has half of its students In 
ti;^' top quart lie of students Jn the state. Some Paths schools (l»e.. Schools 
U and 19) have over 40 percent of students In the loiwst quartlJe In the 
state. The educational ler.kH facing these kinds of schools will be very dif- 
ferent. Statewide, only five schools have over lialf of their students in the 
top quart lie. Thirty have U-sr, than lU percent In the top quartlle. Mi>st 
schools serve the fall riuKe of students, approx imately distributed across 
qnartiles. Hieretore, e.n h -if thi-se schools must provide «-oiirses at th^* 
highest and lowest arhi evc^nient levels. 
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Hie socloeconoalc scatus neasure used here Is the pareac education level 
asked of twelfth graders on the CAP test. This measure correlates extremely 
highly (r - ,75) with the reading achievenent nean score for schools. Parent 
education levels have Inpllcations for conaunlty Involvement and ourrlcular 
expectations, as well as postgraduatlon destinations anticipated by students. 

Ethnic Minority Enrollment and Llilted-'KngXish Proficiency . Many 
schools have students fro« a wide variety of ethnic groups. SFudents* basic 
skills and &igllsh proficiency are priaary factors affecting the curriculum 
offered by a school. The existence of different ethnic groups and LEP 
students poses probleas for school management and curriculum In terms of 
cultural and language differences. The greater the diversity, the greater 
the need for carefully planned and appropriately designed programs of study. 

In addition to the total minority population at each school, there is 
great variation in the ntaiber of ethnic groups and the proportions of each 
group within the schools. Statewide, there are very few high schools with 
only one predominant ethnic minority group. Within the Paths schools the 
proportions of each ethnic group are stown in Table 1.8. 

Even this breakdown does not capture the true diversity of students. 
Within an ethnic category, educational approaches needed for Hispanic liunl- 
grants with no English skills are different from those needed for second or 
third generation California-educated Hispanlcs. Similarly, those categorized 
in the Asian population Include all socioeconomic and achievement levels, 
with a variety of linguistic backgrounds, from English-t>nly to singular 
Laotian dialects. The proportions of LEP students In Paths schools are given 
in Table 1.7. 

A final factor affecting school planning is the rapid change in ethnic 
populations at each school. Stability was the exception rather than the rule 
In the Paths schools. Host reported changes in enrollment with Increasing, 
minority populations, particularly Hispanic, Vietnamese, l^iotlan, Taiwanese, 
and Pacific Islanders. In addition to providing Bngllsh-as-a-second-language 
(BSL) instruction, planning curricula for such variety in all academic areas 
presents problems for each department. 
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Table 1.7 



Paths 
School 


Ttotal 
dis- 
trict 

fin— 

roll- 
Bent 


MiMber 
of i2th 
graders 
in 
Fkths 
schools 


School 

nity 
type* 


Parent edoc 
level** 


Ethnic 
Binority 


LBP 

cent 
tt 


CAP 


Reading 
Per- 
cen- 
tile 
rankt 


Coapari- 
son 

scores*** 


Math 
Pe rcen 
ccn- 
tile 
rsnK" 


Scho- 
ol 
Hean 


Pter- 
cen- 
tixe 
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Per- 
cant 

tt 


Per- 
ccn- 
tile 
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Read 


Math 


1 






C 


2.9 


53 


33.8 


59 


8 


44 
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W 


48 
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98 


13.5 


27 


0 


99 
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A 


99 
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26 590 
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8.0 


12 


0 


91 


W 


A 


95 


4 


914 


26 
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18 


35.3 


62 


0 


69 


A 


A 


78 


5 


12.932 


497 


s 


2.8 


41 


28,4 


54 


16 


57 


A 


A 


55 


6 


10.867 


661 


s 


3.5 


84 


34.4 


61 


15 


87 


A 


A 


93 


7 
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s 


2.6 


25 


72.4 


89 


4 


18 


B 


W 


28 


g 
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458 


R 


2.4 


18 


49.0 


74 


5 


16 


B 


A 


35 






387 




2.9 


52 


47.4 


73 


20 


40 


B 


B 


30 


10 

i w 


\) R77 


163 




2.8 


40 


67.0 


86 


9 


27 


W 


W 


32 


11 


14,372 


279 


c 


3.4 


84 


12.4 


24 


0 


93 


A 


A 


90 


12 


44.965 


350 




3.3 


77 


13.5 


27 


1 


60 


W 
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49 
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38 


3 
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A 


B 


60 


26 
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R 
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12.7 


25 


0 


32 


A 


A 


27 



*School cowunity type: R « rural; S « suburban; U - urban 

**Parent educ level (CAP): 1 - not a high school graduate; 2 » high school graduate; 
3 » soae college; 4 college graduate; 5 * college plus 

***Cbnparison scores (CAP): W» within expectancy; A» above expectancy; B« below expectancy 
tPercentile rank is a statewide rank 
tt Percent of total students in school 
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Table 1.8 

PROPORTION OF ETHNIC GROUP STUDENTS IN PATHS SCHOOLS 
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DEPASTNENT LEVEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES 



Although curricula can (and should) be planned and coordinated across 
the school, the department -level unit in secoi^ary schools focuses on one 
area of study and develops the courses, sequences, standards, and access 
criteria for courses in that area. Departmental decision making is dobest 
to the classroom and individual teacher in the hierarchy described in Figure 
1.1, and hence has great potential for affecting the success of policies set 
at higher levels. Each academic department studied coordinated and assigned 
levels and content of ccmrses for the various student cohorts. The impor- 
tance of the parameters set at this level is described in Chapter 3. 

Department chairs were found to be able to play a pivotal curricular and 
instructional leadership role in high schools. School-level administrators 
In the Paths scImoIs f#ere seldom reported to be curriculum or instructional 
leaders. Instead, they utilised others, e.g., department chairs and teachers, 
to fulfill these roles. Curriculum supervisors at the district level were 
not mentioned by those interviewed about curricular policies and practices. 
Homver, the interview questions did not specifically mention district 
curricular or supervisory personnel. 



TEACHER LEVEL POLICIES AND PRACTICES 

Individual teachers were reported to plan and modify their courses to 
fit within three constraints. 

• Curricular decisions made at other levels (requirements, course 
sequences, resources, materials, time) 

• The characteristics of students enrolled in each course 

• Their own sklUs, abilities, and Interests 

Teachers are the ultimate inpleiwnters of curricular decisions made at 
other levels. They have varying degrees of autonomy and responsibility for 
what is taught. In some schools, teachers were reported to have complete 
autonomy over course content, pace, expectations, materials, assignments, 
etc. In others, there were attempts to coordinate such decisions at the 
department level, making them TOre consistent and clear to students. 

Teachers reported that changing enrolli»nts, absenteeism, and high 
transiency rates make planning courses difficult. Although students are 
commonly grouped according to achievement and/or Interests, the mean and 
rai^ge of achievement within a class can shift from year to year as well as 
during the year. Teachers reported adjusting their courses and expectations 
according to each class' characteristics, which change depending on 
transiency rates. With Halted ability to monitor and predict students* 
being In classes over time, teachers reported the need for organizational 
support to build a coherent educational experience for stu't*»nts. 
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GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

Chapter Suawwry 

Two liaportant sets of policies which structure and define standards for 
currlcular experiences of California high school students are course of study 
and proficiency requlreoents for graduation. Course of study requlreaents , 
set by districts, are generic In their effect. They establish a nlnlaal 
floor of tlae spent In courses and the exposure students have to various 
subject areas. They do no£ determine what the content or expectations will 
be In those courses. The courses students actually take to fulfill these 
requlreoents were found to vary greatly within — as well as across — the study 
schools . 

Course of study requlreaents ranged froa 170 to 235 units In the Paths 
study schools. Requlreaents are stated In various foras, and the coaaonly 
used "unit" varies In aeanlng. Differences In the length of class periods » 
fron 45 to 55 alnutes, result In a unit which represents significantly aore 
Instructional tlae required for graduation In smse schools than In others. 

The required units differed In allocation across content areas. For 
coaparlson, the units were grouped Into specified academic » specified 
nonacadealc (e.g., PE, driver's education) » and elective categories. The 
acadealc units required represented less than half of the total needed to 
graduate. Various courses within each area can be taken, to fulfill these 
requlreaents, since few specific courses were required of all students. 
Students' progress of study therefore vary In which courses they took to 
fulfill the acadealc unit requlreaents. Nearly half of the prograa requlre- 
aents were electlves. Differences In student prograas Increase with their 
selection of acadealc or nonacadealc courses to fill elective requlreaents. 

Proficiency requlreaen*:8 are aore specific In their liEfiact on the lowest 
achieving students, the requlreaents were reported to have redirected 
attention and resources to these cohorts, and necessary resources reportedly 
wera taken froa electliw courses ratl^r than froa advanced-level courses. 
The specific Impact was the creation of courses to enable students to attain 
basic skills and pass the proficiency tests. Currlcular resources had to be 
allocated across the range of courses and achleveaent levels In a school. 
The currlculua has Halted ability to adapt to new policy directives. 
Proficiency assessaent forced the currlculua to concentrate on the lowest 
achleveaent cohort, reducing course offerings at the middle levels. The 
study found the most Halted range of courses in schools with the widest 
range of student skills. 



GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS: COURSE OF STUDY 

In order to graduate froa California coBq>rehenslve high schools, 
students aust: 

• Oo^lete course of study requlreaents 

• Pass proficiency tests in reading, writing, and aatheaatlcs 
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Both tjrpes of requirements are set at the district level. Each district 
determiiMS what Uml of courses to provide students and what nlnlMn compe- 
tencies are expected. The course of study requirements do not specify which 
courses students must take, hut they do specify scm areas within which 
students must complete some imits of ooursework. In addition to .specifying a 
particular distribution of units or courses by subject area, course of study 
requireswnts also include additional courses called electlves. Thus, in 
order to complete the required diet rllmt ion, stiklents choose elect Ives to 
fulfill the total unit requirement. 

Current course of study requirements are set by districts within broad 
guidelines from the state. An interesting finding in the Paths interviews 
was the. lack of accurate understanding of these program requirements by local 
educators. Many school administrators and teachers Interviewed were 
convinced that the state standardises tlm curriculum by specifying a number 
of units, specifying particular courses for graduation, defining the unit of 
academic credit, or requiring certain textbooks. For example, several of the 
study schools offer a course entitled ''State Requirements** which usually 
refers to civics, drivers* education, health, or safety education. In 
response to a request for the definition of credit used by the school, many 
respondents replied that their school conformed to the state-stipulated 
definition of credit. (There Is no such definition.) Many people Interviewed 
thought that the state defined the content of academic courses. For example, 
currlcular vice principals and departfl^nt heads, who might be expected to be 
familiar with the curriculum, frequently explained the content of math, 
English, and science courses as being required by the Education Code . 

Several reasons can be offered for these pervasive misperceptlons. The 
Education Code (at the time of data collection) specified broad areas of 
academic knowledge and some topics within these areas for inclusion in each 
school *s curriculum. (See Education Code sections below.) In addition, the 
state publishes and distributes curriculum guides to assist districts in 
their academic planning. Each of these reasons could support the widespread 
and commonly held assumption that most students are taught the same material. 

The state course of study graduation requirements at the time of data 
collection (1982) are given below. 

Sequiraeents for Graduatlcm : California Education Code 

51225. No pupil shall receive a dlplcma of gradu- 
ation from high school who has not coBq>leted the course 
of study prescribed by the governing board. Requirements 
for graduation shall include i 

(a) English. 

(b) African history. 

(c) American government. 

(d) Mathematics. 

(e) Science. 

(f) niysical education, unless the pupil has been 
exeiqited pursuant to the provisions of this code. 

(g) Such other subjects as may be prescribed. 

The governing board, with the active InvolvsMsnt of 
parerts, administrators, teachers, and students, shall. 
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by January 1, 1979, adopt alternative aeans for students 
to coBplete the prescribed course of study which may 
Include practical experience. Interdisciplinary study. 
Independent study, and credit earned at a postsecondary 
Institution. Requireaents for graduation and specific 
alternative nodes for completing the prescribed course of 
study shall be made available to students, parents, and 
the public* 

Instruction in Social Sciences 

51227. Instruction in social sciences shall Include 
the early history of California and a study of the role 
and contribution of both wmn and wonen, black Americans, 
American Indians, Mexicans, Asians, Pacific Island peo- 
ple, and other ethnic groups to the economic, political, 
and social development of California and the United 
States of America, with particular eiqthasis on portraying 
the roles of tl^se groups in conteiqiorary society. 

Physical Education 

51222. (a) All pupils, except pupils excused or 
exempted pursuant to Section 512A1, shall be required to 
attend upon the courses of physical education for n total 
period of time of not less than 400 minutes each 10 
schooldays. Any pupil may be excused from physical 
education classes during one of grades 10, 11, or 12 for 
not to exceed 24 clock hours in order to participate in 
automobile driver training. ... 

Drug Sdocation 

51260. Instruction shall be given In the elementary 
and secondary schools on drug educatlcKi and the effects 
of the use of tobacco, alcolK>l, narcotics, dangerous 
drugs, as defined in Section 11032 of the Health and 

Safety Code, and other dangerous substances 

In grades 7 to 12, instruction on drug education shall be 
conducted in conjunction with courses given on health or 
In any appropriate area of study pursuant to Section 
51220. . . . 



Comparing Course of Study geguirements i Defining a Cc^mon Metric 



Districts describe their course of study requirements in different 
formats. These can be stipulated as a number of units, a number of years in 
courses, or as specific courses. Districts usually use more than one format, 
specifying, for example, one or two courses in conjunction with required 
course hours and units in subject areas. 

The most consistent measure used by the study schools was called the 
"Carnegie" unit. School administrators were asked to define this unit, and 
they did so in terms of class time. One class period per day, five days per 
week for one year (two 18-week semesters) equals ten units of credit in most 
of- the study schools. A student taking five courses a year accu»ilates fifty 
units each year, totalling 200 units in four years; six courses a year 
accumulates 240 units in four years. ^ 
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Despite the cooMon use of a "unit** of credit by the schools, students 
are exposed to different aaounts of class tine in earning these units. 
Lei^h of class periods in Paths schools varies f roa a alniaua of 45 ainutes 
to a f»<-it« of 55, with a aean of 51. Students who had divergent aaounts of 
contact tiae recelw the saae units of academic credit, these differences, 
aft they accraulate over a seaester, are illustrated in Table 2.1. 



Table 2.1 

COMPARIMG LKMGTH OF CLASS PERIOD BY SEMESTER 





Minutes 


of student/instructor 


contact tiae 




Mean 


1 Maxiaua I Miniaua 


Difference 


Class Period . . 


51 


55 45 


10 


Seaester .... 


4,590 


4,950 4,050 


900 



Total Onits Required 

The total nuuber of units required for graduation varies significantly 
across the Paths schools, ranging from 170 to 235 units with a mean of 209 
units. The range of 65 units equals more than a full year's itistructlon for 
students taking five classes per day. Thus, graduating seniors from one 
school may have completed over a v^ar's worth more coursework than seniors 
froB another school. 



Distribution of Course of Study Requirements Across Subject Areas 

Districts required varying awiunts'of coursework In certain subject 
areas. The distribution of units in the most commonly required areas and 
those specified In the Education Code is shown below in Table 2.2. 



Table 2.2 
UNITS REQUIRED IN SUBJECT AREAS 


Departflbent 


1 


Mean 


] Minimum 


1 Maximum 






32 


20 


40 






13 


10 


20 






12 


7 


20 


Social studies. . . 


a > 


29 


20 


40 


Physical education. 


. . 


26 


10 


40 



Comparing the requirements In each area with the elective units clearly 
Indicates the importance of the choices students make to complete their unit 
requirements. Figure 2.1 compares the units required In specified areas and 
as electlves. 
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Figure 2.1 

MEAN COURSE OF STUDY REQUIREMENTS, BY AREA 

Other - other specifically required nonacadadc units 

(e.g., driver ed, health, etc.) 
Electives - courses or units left to student choice 
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(no specific area) 
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To determine the extent to which students take a coiraon core of courses 
to graduate, those Intervlewd irere asked about specific courses required of 
all students* Fev specific courses are required of all students (less than 
four per sc1kh>1)» Forty-two percent of the required courses are nonacademic 
such as drivers*, career, faaily, consumer, or physical education. Of the 
specifically required academic courses, the majority are civics, D*S* 
government, or U.S. history courses offered within social studies 
departments. Hath and science courses are required generlcally, and never by 
specified course title. Required English courses are only rarely specified 
by course title. 

Distribution of Academic and Wonacademic Course of Study Requirements 

To compare the amount of academic instruction required to graduate, 
course of study requirements can be analysed as illustrated in Figure 2.2. 

s 

Figure 2.2 



Academic 


Specified requirements 


Electives 


Areas 


Courses -^Ejumples 


Bdglish 

Math 

Science 

Social studies 


Civics 

U.S. history 
U.S. govenatfnt 


Student choice 


Nonacademic 


Fine arts 
Practical arts 
Physical education 


Drivers education 
Safety education 
Health education 
Swining 


Student choice 



Academic area requirements include courses offered in the English, math, 
science, and social studies departiwnts. No school required a foreign Ian** 
guage. Academic courses count to meet elective requirements once the required 
units are co«9>leted. Therefore, since most high schools r«|aired 30 units or 
three years of English, completing four years of foglish accrues ten academic 
elective units. Nonacademic work refers to courses in departments such as 
fine arts, practical arts, or physical ^ucation (PE). Okily two Paths 
schools required fine arts units; three required practical arts units. All 
required PE units, ranging from 10 to 45. 
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Cmparisoa of tlw aean academic , specified aonacadealc» and elective 
imiCs required in the study 8cIkk>18 is shoim in Figure 2»3. 

Figure 2.3 

COMPARISON OF THE ACADEMIC, NONACADSMIC, AND ELECTIVE 
MEAN UNITS REQUIRED FOR GRADUATION 



Courses 


Units required 


Mean 


Mini- 


Maxi- 


Ac»leBic 


86 


60 


110 


Nonacad«d.c 


33 


15 


60 


Elective 


92 


60 


125 



Source; Paths 




Academic 



Nbnacademlc 



Elective 



The differences In the total units required and the proportions of 
academic 9 nonacademlCf and electlves In each of the study schools are sho%m 
In Figure 2.4. When compared In this way» It can be seen that coursevork 
required In academic areas comprises less than half of the total. 



Figure 2.4 

DISTRIBUTION OF REQUIREMENTS IN ACADEMIC, NONACADEMIC, 
AND ELECTIVE AREAS IN PATHS SCHOOLS 
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Graduating fro» High School: Sa^le Courses of Study 

In order to Illustrate the differences In currlculsr experiences which 
students can have while co^letlng current course of study requirements, 
student transcripts were analysed In Paths School 9, where 230 units are 
required for graduation. About oneHihlrd of the required units are to be 
selected fro« within acadeaic areas and one-half are elective. School 9 
requires the saae fiigllsh courses for all ninth graders and 20 units of 
agricultural science can be substituted for the 10 required science units. 
The distribution of course of study requirements in School 9 Is shown in 
Figure 2.5. The ways in which three students fulfilled these graduation 
requirements are shown in figures 2.6, 2.7, and 2.8. The courses taken by 
these students during four years of high school are given in Apj^ndix B. 

Students A, B, and C successfully graduated from School .9 the same year. 
Their progams do not show much variation the cumber of units accrued 
compared to those required for graduation, because School 9 requires one of 
the highest number of units to graduate of the Paths study schools. However, 
the three students do vary in the proportion of academic units tidcen. 

During the four high school years. Student A (Figure 2.6) completed the 
minimum of 80 academic units, the 30 nonacademlc units, and chose 120 units 
of nonacademlc electlves. Slxty^five percent of this program was in 
nonacademlc units of study, including 25 units of work experience. Unfortu- 
nately, the program breakdown into academic vs. nonacademlc course? masks the 
vocational orientation (Fbods and Restaurant Kanagement) which is more 
apparent from the cours* listing (see Appendix B). Despite this masking 
effect of the table's formst. Student A*s program can be seen to be deter- 
mined by minimal expectations — the minimum numbers of units, the minimum 
academic units, and the minimal nonacademlc electlves. 

Student B*s course selections (Figure 2.7) reflect a vocational 
orientation but the agricultural program appears more developed than Student 
A*s home economics program. Twenty units of agricultural science were taken 
by Student B to meet the science requirements and support the basic 
agricultural skills, such as maintaining farm equipment and feeding 
livestock. 

Student B exceeded minimal standards by taking 5 units more than those 
required to graduate and by choosing 12.5 units of academic elective. 
Forty-three percent of the prt^am was academic coursework. For the most 
part, however, the distribution of the academic and nonacademlc components of 
this program, like Student A's, was defined by the minimal academic require- 
ments for graduation. Wiat distinguishes Student B from Student A is the 
content of the m^&ssd.c courses- fftiile Student A enrolled in an introduc- 
tory year of a two^rear algebra sequence. Student B took regular Algebra and 
Geometry. To meet the Btoglish requirements. Student B chose courses such as 
The Short Story, Creative Vritlng, American Literature, and Advanced (Grammar; 
Student A took Language Skills, a basic course, for four semesters. 

Student C's program. Figure 2.8, provides the greatest contrast. Student 
C took a few more credits, but most importantly, 68 percent of the coursework 
was done in academic departments with 80 units of academic elect Ives. There 
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is no vocational program implicit in the choices of nonacademic elect Ives, 
and there were only 10 units of work experience. The completed courses In- 
clude ones specifically labeled as college preparatory (e.g. Biology in grade 
10 or Vrltlng In grade 12), as well as courses such as Chealstry, Shakespeare 
and 3 years of Spanish which suggest an intention to go on to college. 



Figure 2*5 



COURSE OP STDIW REGmMMMTS AT SC80C 


>L 9 (230 Units) 


Academic 

80 units 


Specified (48Z) 


Elective (52Z) 


Areas 


(^rses 


English (20) 
Math (10) 
Science (10) 
(or Ag science — 20) 
Social studies (20) 


bglish 1-2 (10) 
Civics (5) 

State requirements(5) 




Non- 
academic 
30 units 


Physical educ (30) 






Ictal 


90 units 


20 units 120 units 



Figure 2.6 



Academic 
80 units 
(35Z) 


Specified (48Z) 


Elective (52Z) 


Areas 


Courses 


English (20) 
Math (10) 
Science (10) 
Social studies (20) 


Ekiglish 1-2 (10) 
Civics (5) 

State requlrements(5) 




Non- 
academic 

130 units 
(65X) 


Physical educ (30), 




Home economics (52.3^ 

Business (10) 

Art (5) 

Husic (20) 

PE (7.5) 

Work Exp (25) 


Total 


90 units 


20 units 


120 units 



Figure 2#7 



Academic 
102.5 
units 
(44X) 


Specified 


I (51X) 


Elective (49Z) 


Areas 


Courses 


English (20) 
Math (10) 
Ag Science (20) 
Social studies (20) 


biglish 1-2 (10) 
Civics (5) 

State requirements (5) 


Mf^h (12.5) 


Non- 
academic 

13JE.5 
units 
(56X) 


Ayslcal educ (30) 




Industrlsl art8(20) 
Agriculture (25) 
Business (10) 
PE (7.5) 
Work Exp (40) 


Total 


100 units 


20 units 


115 units 
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Figure 2.8 

STUPEMT C*S PROGRAM OF STUDY (235 UNITS) 



Academic 
loO units 
(68Z) 


Specified (46X) 


Elective (53Z) 


Areas 


Courses 


English (20) 
Math (10) 
Science (10) 
Social studies (20) 


fi[iglish 1-2 (10) 
Civics (5) 

State requireMnts(5) 


Math (20) 
English (13; 
Social studies (5) 
Science (10) 
Foreign language (30) 


Non- 
academic 
80 units 
(32%) 


Physical educ (30) 




Business (10) 
Music (15) 
PE (10) 
Uork Exp (10) 


Total 


90 units 


20 units 


125 units 



The Generic Quality of Course of Study Regulreaents 

As described here, students take very different courses to graduate froa 
high school* Course of study requireoien^s set the exposure time vlthin 
academic areas ^ which is important » but not the content to be learned, thus* 
these requirements may be termed "generit" in that any course offered within 
a subject area may be taken to fulfill the area of elective reqt&irements. As 
will be described in subsequent chapters » luwever» student programs of study 
are not randomly selected* The content of courses taken are determined 
through the curricular planning processes at each school » primarily at the 
department and teacher levels* It is at these levels that generic course of 
study requirements are made specific. 



GRADUATION REQUIREHENTS; PROFICIENCIES 

Proficiency requirement policies are a mechanism by which external 
leverage has been placed upon sctwols to ensure that all districts set 
mlninsim performance levels for basic skills. Proficiency assessment was 
mandated by the Legislature in 1976 to ensure that no student could graduate 
from high school without achieving minimal ciMq>etency levels in the bwic 
skill areas of reading^ wrltlngt and matheomtics. 

Like course of study requirements t proficiency standards are different 
across California's school districts* Each district Is required to establish 
standards which all students wist meet prior to being mrarded a dlpl<wa« 
Locally set standards are intended to match local curricultoit teaching* and 
public expectations of graduates* Districts develop or purchase tests t set 
passing scores* and estabJkiah testing and remediation programs* 

Proficiency standards kppear to have a negative l^^act on fewer students 
than course of study requlrewnts do* More seniors who failed to graduate 
from Paths schcMls in 1981 did so because they failed to complete course 
requirements than because they failed to 8»et proficiency requirements* The 
relative impact of course of study requirements and proficiency testing on 
graduation rates are displayed in Table 2»3« 
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Table 2.3 

CKADUATIOW RATES IN PATHS SCHOOLS C1981) 
OiitcoBe of graduation requl regent e I Mean 



Graduating 94.4 

Hot graduating 5«6 

Pasaed couraea^ failed proficiency teata • 0.7 
Paaaed proficiency teata » failed couraes ^ 3»4 
Failed couraea and proficiency teats » » » 0»9 



Effects of Proficiency Requlreaents Upon Curriculum 

A quarter of the Paths schools reported no currlcular change or only 
alnlnal admlnlatratlve aodlf Icatlons aa a conaequence of proficiency requi re- 
sents • Nineteen aclwols reported changes i^lch Involved adding new remedial 
courses, tutorlala, or extra sections to the existing nath and English 
courses. AlaK>at a third of the Paths schools reiK>rted a general refocuslng 
of currlcelar concern and use of resources toward remedial courses and low 
achieving students. 

While less academically oriented students say be receiving Increased 
effort and attention, there Is sorae evidence that higher achieving students 
are receiving soaewhat less. Proficiency assessment was mandated by* the 
state without Increased funding (except for special summer school and parent 
notification coats.) Thus, In order to Increase courses or attention to the 
lowest achieving students, schools have to reallocate available resources. 
Where the resources are taken from has been a serious concern, with some 
speculation that the upper end of the curriculum (i.e., advanced academic 
courses) would be hardest hit. 

Generally, this was not found to be the case, with the following 
exceptions. Four schools reported increasing the size of upper level classes 
and dropping elect Ives. TWo of the schools that experienced a shift of 
concern away from the nN>re academic students perceived it as timely and 
appropriate. The effect of the change upon more academically oriented 
students does not appear to be detrimental to their currlcular progress. 
Although some electives may have been dropped, there were no reports of 
courses eliminated from the more advanced currlcular sequences (e.g., 
fourth-year English, math, or science). 

A number of forcea within achoola serve to maintain the advanced aca- 
demic couraes within the limits set by student achlevea^nt and enrollments. 
Students enrolled In these courses are not likely to be reenrolled in 
proficiency remediation if the advanced courses were dropped, so there is no 
direct reason to exchange these course resources* Maintaining strong college 
preparatory course sequences la Important for a achool^s image, both 
internally and %rithin the comunlty. College preparatory courses are the 
hallmark of excellence and demonstrate most clearly that desirable goals are 
being maintained and achieved. School administrators point to their advanced 
academic courses with pride. Teachers feel an obligation to offer courses 
which would enable students (even if only a few) to go to prestigious 
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colleges. While teacl^^rs like teaching their ''own*' electives (i*et courses 
they developed) 9 they also prefer iiK>re advanced content over lower level 
courses and higher achievenent levels to lower* 

Most schools re|N)rted that curriculum erosion or change over the past 
years (not necessarily due to proficiency remediation) was greatest in the 
electives which could be offered, these include academic and nonacademic 
courses 9 but represent specialized content such as foreign languages » 
oceanography, tl^ short story » music appreciation » and homemaking« These 
courses can only be sustained with adequate enrollment and staffing — when 
reallocations are made» they are the first to be considered for elimination. 

In schools where proficiency requirercnts have had an iiq>act» that 
impact has been on the lon^st achieving students. While graduation require- 
TCnts defined the minimum curriculum, the proficiency stamlards identified 
students who h^d not attained minimal levels of reading and math skills and 
served to rechannel concern and effort toward the remediation of low 
achieving students. 

As described in Chapter I of this report, high schmils are faced with 
great differences in incoming student characteristics. They are forced to 
provide a wide array of courses and sequences of courses to meet the needs of 
diverse students. The pressure to provide courses at the lowest as well as 
highest achievement levels leads to trade*<t>f fs in allocation of resources and 
attention to various levels. The broker the range of students being 
taught, the less depth can be offered at each level. 

Given limited resources, when the range of student achievement and 
course levels increases, electives are eliminated in an attempt to cover the 
range* Schools with narrower ranges of achievement can offer more courses at 
each achievement level. 

Reports about proficiency assessment and its impact (e.g. Statewide 
Summary of Student Performance on School district Proficiency Assessments , 
1982) are available from the Department of Education. 
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Chapter 3 
CURRICULUM STRUCTURE 

Chapter Suaaary 

High school courses are differentiated to group students hoaogenously 
and focus content according to student achievement levels and destinations. 
Schools use various terminology for their grouping — for example, streaming, 
lanlng, or tracking. In this report the process is referred to as tracking. 

All Paths schools track students In the English, mathematics, and 
science departments. The study schools report planning courses and sequences 
for two to five tracks, excluding special education, compensatory education, 
and bilingual programs. Departments within the same school establish their 
own criteria for grouping and can have different numbers of tracks. For 
purposes of comparison, the most commonly found tracks within the study 
schools can be described as GATE (Gifted and Talented), college preparatory, 
general, and lower. GATE and college preparatory are often combined for 
simplicity since many courses in these tracks have the same titles and all 
are college preparatory. Most of the schools have vocational education 
departments, but vocational education was not typically reported as a 
-track," 

Analyses of curricular "maps" describing the tracks indicate how stu- 
dents receive different kinds and amounts of content in their high school 
coursework. Student course paths follow the curricular structure planned by 
each department and result in very different courses and content for each 
cohort of students. 

Tracking; An Organ! gat ional Response to Student Diversity 

The differences experienced by students in their coursework taken to 
graduate (described in Chapter 2) can be partly explained in terms of the 
organisation of curriculum by schools. Moat of the differences in course 
paths constructed by students are systematic, resulting from the course 
planning and .placement processes . Each cohort entering high school includes 
students at a wide range of ability and skill levels, with different expecta- 
tions and intentions for their postgraduation futures. High schools differ- 
entiate their curriculum into several tracks, streras, or lanes to divide 
these students into homogeneous groups for instructional purposes — a process 
referred to here as tracking. The content of the x:urriculum to which a 
student is exposed depends upon the track the student is assigned to or 
chooses . 

Tracking Is a complex organizational system which has both structural 
and procedural features. The structural coiq>onent, differentiated 
curriculum, is the subject of this chapter* The procedural component, 
placing students into various course sequences, is the subject of Chapter 4. 
As described here, tracking refers to the organisational handling of a widely 
diverse student population. Tracking differentiates courses and students, 
matching skills and abilities to course content, pace, and expectations. 
Once students are tracked, they have certain educational experiences (those 
of the curriculum associated with their track) and they are not exposed to 
other experiences* 
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Sctiool perscmoel do not readily state their tracking policies and 
proo^ures, aad tracking systeaa are simetlves difficult for respondents to 
describe* the terv '^tracking'* was not used coafortably by soiae respondents 
because It Is closely associated iflth policies of discrlslnation or Inequity. 
Tracking soaetlves liq»lles an unalterable course to a fixed destination and 
this metaphor Is not cosqmtlble vlth the egalitarian Ideology of public 
education* Respondents often selected less loaded teras to describe the 
school policies, such as ''self -tracking** or "career choice*** 

As used here» in contrast to the perjoratlve connotation, tracking 
refers to the organisational processes by iHiich schools develop courses and 
sequences for different students* Courses and sequences are nost coaaaonly 
planned to group students into h<mogenous achlevewnt groups for academic 
instruction (for example, separating readers frc» nonreaders) and to fulfill 
postgraduatlon plans, such as college entrance* Tracking which has the effect 
of isloating stiuients by race or ethnicity la proscribed by law* Tracking in 
which placement is permanent, ami cannot be altered by student or parent is 
also Illegal* Such practices, however, are not implied In the definition 
used here* "Tracking systems can be effective organizational procedures for 
providing appropriate instruction and content for students with different, 
skills and aspirations* 

Another factor contributing to the difficulty of explaining tracking 
policies is the effect of organisational roles upon the school personnel 
perception of tracks* In general, department chairs and teachers, who are 
most closely involved in the actual process of creating courses and 
sequences, proved to be the most clear and Informative* Administrators and 
counselors In their nonteaching capacities often avoided mention of tracking 
and focused on student choice as the major determinant of currlcular expe- 
riences in high school* 



Tracking Systems in Paths Schools 

Although some respondents were reluctant to call their practices 
tracking, curriculum differentiation or tracking systems were found In all 
Paths schools* Each school has its own system for differentiating the 
curriculum, and many labels are used for the same organisational phenomenon* 
Some schools assign alphabetic or numeric codes to the courses within a 
track; others distinguish tracks on the basis of students' intended 
postgraduate destinations; and a few characterise the track by the content of 
the track itself* In the Paths schools, currlcultn materials and Interview 
responses Indicated between two and five tracks (excluding students in 
special programs such as special education, compensatory education or 
bilingual education)* Four schools reported two tracks; 11 reported 3 
tracks; and 11 reported 4 tracks* 

The four-category scheme in Table 3* 1 la based upon an assessment of 
the relative requlreiKnts of the programs within the schools and provides a 
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means to coopare tracks acrosa schools. The schools* nasNta for tracks are 
Hated as thiy are grouped under each category. 





Table 


3.1 






TRACKS WITHIN PATHS SCHOOLS 




Upper 


College Prep 


General 


Lower 


Honors 


Academic 


Nonacadealc 


Keaedial 


Advanced Placenent 


University prep 


College interest 


Keaedial transition 


Gate 


UC prep 


Coflteunlty college 


Teralnal 


Gifted 


College prep 


Regular 


Developnent 


Level 300 


State Unlv prep 


Pre-college 


Basic 


H Lane 


College bound 


Vocational 


Level 50 




Level 200 


Level 100 


C Lane 




A Lane 


B Lane 





The distributions of students by track can be estioated only roughly 
because each school has a uniqu4> tracking system. The range of the student 
population assigned to the tracks, given in Table 3.2, reflects the different 
tracking structures as well as the diversity of students within each of the 
Paths schools. Since each tracking sysen was unique, it is difficult to 
determine the average percentages in each track. About 10 percent of students 
in the study schools were in a GATE track, about 35 percent in a college 
preparatory track, about 45 percent in general track, and about 20 percent in 
remedial or lower track (these figures do not total 100 percent since some 
schools use other than the four categories of tracks discussed here). 



Table 3.2 
DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENTS BY TRACK 
^ IN PATHS SCHOOLS 





Percent of student 


Track 


population 




3 ~ 30 


College prep • • • 


15 — 76 




25 — 75 




4 — 30 



Host schools distinguish between "lower-track" students and the 
"general" student, although one school merged these categories. Five Paths 
schools collapsed college prep and general tracks, while three combined 
advanced students %rith those in college prep sequences. 

Vocational education is not identified as a distinct category because 
only four schools reported its presence as a track. Twenty-four Paths 
schools have' industrial, domestic, or vocational arts departments which offer 
courses, but these are not developed as separate tracks In academic areas. 
Instead, they are elective courses. 

Tracking Criteria 

Tracking systems are implemented using policies or procedures determined 
at the district, school, and department levels. Often the schools set broad 
policies which are worked out in detail at the department level. School-level 
policies differentiate students into general categories and specific course 
sequences are developed by departments. All the Paths schools reportedly 
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used achieveflient aeasures, student postsecondary plans, and teacher recoa- 
sendatlons as the primary grouping criteria* Schools were found to use 
different specific foras of these criteria » for exaaple: 

m Grades from earlier years 

• Oomprehenslve T^sts of Raaic Skills (CTBS) or other standardised 
achievement tests 

• Proficiency test results 



Each academic department in a school sets the criteria for initial 
course placement and for continuing in a sequence of courses « When the 
criteria are content specific, e.g., math achievement, some students are in 
different tracka in different subjects. For example, students can be in 
college prep English and general math. Often, however, placement is based on 
basic skills such as reading level resulting in students beginning in the 
same track acroaa content areas. This practice is justified by school 
personnel as necressary because of the Importance of reading skills to 
instructional mettods. 

The criteria for staying in a course once placed or continuing to \more 
advanced level work are set by teaclwrs. Some departments as^ schools coor- 
dinate or standardize criteria and courses through various mechanisms, 
primarily texts, scope and sequence descriptions, and tests. Hoifever, the 
specific topics covered, pace, expectations, grading, and homenork, are all 
determiiwd by teachers for each course. Since course plans were reported to 
be modified in response to the particular characteristics of each class of 
students, courses vary considerably in how thcty prepare students for subse- 
quent work. Teachers complained that students may not have the skills and 
knowledge expected even after successfully completing courses listed as 
prerequisites. 



C ourse Content and Articulation 

The actual content of courses offered by a school is primarily deter- 
mined at the department level where teachers make curricular decisions within 
guidelines established at the district level. The school's administrators or 
counselors were reported to be rarely Involved in curricular decisions other 
than procedural matters such as approving a request initiated by a department 
or teacher to offer a new course. 

The degree to which courses are coordinated within a department or 
school was found to vary considerably, as did the rationales given to 
students for t\m particular courses contained In a sequence. In many cases t 
the traditional college prep sequences are offered without any indication of 
how or why courses might he sequential, e.g.. algebra-geometry, biology- 
chemistry. In a few schools, course content and skills are described as they 
fit together into progressively mre advanced work. The rationale and course 
descriptions in these cases convey a clear plan for mvlng students into 
courses with higher order content. An excellent example of such course 
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content description Is provided fron the course catalog of Paths study School 
2, In which basic chealstry courses are differentiated. 



CHEMISTRY lA Year; 11-12 

Suggested Course Preparation: Completing of Math 2A or 2B with 
grade B or better* Students should either be taking or have 
conpleted Math level 3. Chenlstry lA Is designed for 
science-oriented students or liberal arts students who are Interested 
In science. It fulfills the laboratory science requrement for the 
Univ. of California. The course Is divided Into 10 topics with 
appropriate laboratory work: 

(I) atomic theory; (2) chemical reactions; (3) gases, liquids, 
solids, solutions; (4) periodic table; (5) atomic structure and 
chemical bonding; (6) energy Involved In rates of chemical reactions; 
(7) equilibrium In chemical reactions: (8) acid-base reactions; (9) 
oxydatlon-reductlon reactions; (10) organic chemistry— structure of 
carbon compounds. 

Approximately one-third of class time Is spent In the lab. Lab 
investigations are coordinated with the text and used to reinforce 
the theory study. Dally hoMwork assignments Involving reading, 
writing lab reports, end problem solving form the backbone of the 
course . 



CHEMISTRY Year; 11-12 

Chemistry IB Is a more practical experience that should appeal 
to a larger number of students wtu> plan to enter the field of liberal 
arts. The course will fulfill the laboratory science requirements for 
the Univ. of California. The course treats chemical concepts In a 
manner that will be meaningful for the students. There will be a 
thoughtful correlation between chemistry and other related fields. A 
great deal of emphasis will be placed on laboratory work. Oiemistry 
IB contains iive main units: skills development, structure of mat- 
ter, and the periodic chart, chemical formulas and equations, and 
consumer chemistry. The sti^ent is expected to do ht^work on a 
daily basis and keep an up^o^ate laboratory report book. This 
course is highly recommended for student who plan to enter a nursing 
or paramedical type program after high school graduation, the course 
is not intended for students who are capable of success In Chemistry 
lA. Stwlents who have successfully conpleted Math M2 or higher may 
not enroll In Chemistry IB. 
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Ourriciilar Maps 



Currlcular oafw arm used by departaents to describe how the overall 
currlculiu is organised Into course sequences for different kinds of 
students* Most often the naps are Intended for internal use, but some 
departaents distribute naps to students to help then select courses or 
sequences* The follcmlng three figures display currlcular naps fron three 
departnentSp each in a different school t that denonstrate the departnent- 
level organisation of courses available to student cohorts. 

An English Departnent (Xtrrlcular Map * The English curriculun repre- 
sented in Figure 3*1 is fron School $9 which requires 30 units of &iglish for 
graduation* Student placenent in one of five programs is detemlned by i 
Junior high teacher reconnendatlons, test scores 9 and writing sanples* The 
Basic prograa includes students ranging fron nonreaders to those reading at 
about fourth*-grade level* Available to then are either three years of 
reaedial reading or an English 1-6 sequence* No acadenic electives In the 
English Departnent are generally available to then, and they were reported to 
usually complete only the nininun units required* The English program Is 
addressed to students reading at two grades below actual grade level* It is 
skills oriented, and presents a wide range of less-academic electives, as 
suggested by the titles of the course offerings* Students reading at grade 
level are assigned to the **X*' program where they are exposed to a two-year 
sequence of composition and literature follo^d by elect 'ves* Because 
students nay choose electives from their track or the rr..ck Just below 
theirs 9 '^X" students have many more electives to choose from than do 
students* GATE students take an advanced form of composition and literature 
for three years and then choose from "X'' electives In grade twelve or take 
advanced placenent* 

A Math Departnent Curriculum Map * The math currlcular map displayed In 
Figure 3*2 originates at School 7 where 20 math units are needed for 
graduation* Placenent is based upon the student's test scores, teachers' 
recomendations y and Intended postsecondary destination* S.udents are 
allocated to one of three general sequences; college preparatory, college 
interest, or vocational* Vocational students usually take Math 1 - IV and 
Applied MatheBiatlcs to meet the graduation requirement and select fron two 
electives which they share with college Interest students* College Interest 
students most often take a twc^year sequence of Algebra, after which they can 
enroll in electives or the georctry courses of the college prep program* The 
usual college prep progran extends for at least three years, and Includes the 
traditional math sequence of algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, followed by 
a choice of three electives* 
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Figure 3.1 

MAP OP ENCLISa CURRICULUM IN PATHS SCHOOL 5 
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College prep Course Paths . College prep programs typically Included 
sequences such as: 

Algebra 1 > Oeoaetry 

Algebra 1 > Basic Geoaetry > Algebra 2 

Algebra I > 2-Year Algebra (conclusion) > Geoaetry 

2-Ycar Algebra (Intro & conclusion) > Ge<metry 

the sequence of Algebra 1 and Geoaetry represented the shortest route to 
obtaining the content represented In these sequences. Students who needed to 
could coi4>lete a college prep sequence in three years Instead of two; however 
the alternative courses aay not fulfill UC requireaents. Of the 100 students 
coapleting the sequence , 70 followed the Algebra 1-Geoaetry sequence, and 30 
followed other paths. Forty-three percent of the students who coapleted the 
college prep sequence took at least one acre math course and 27 percent took 
two additional years of aath. 



Basic (k>urse Paths . Basic aath prograas entailed the 2-year algebra 
sequence. Students can enter the basic track froa General Math 1 and Algebra 
1. Thus, typic:Al general prograas include courses such as; 

2-Year Algebra (Intro) > 2-Year Algebra (conclusion) 

Algebra 1 > 2-Year Algebra (conclusion) 

General Math 1 > 2-Year Algebra (ir..:ro & conclusion) 

Of the 68 students completing a basic sequence, ten (15 percent) began in one 
of the other two tracks. Ten students coapleted an additional year of math 
l<>yond the basic sequences described above. 



lUttttdial Course Paths . Although only one year of aath is requl-ed, 
students in the remedial track typically take two years of coursework. The 
typical sequences include programs such as; 

General Math 1 > General Math 2 

2-Year Algebra (introduction) > General Math 2 

Most students beginning In this track continue In It for two years. Of the 
107 students completing the alnlmum one year program, ten percent repeat 
General Math 1 during their second year. Very few (less than 10) students 
moved froa the ^ceral track to the remedial sequence. 
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Table 3.3 displays the dlstrlbuClon of students who entered In 1977 and 
graduated In 1981, Indicating the ways In which they coapleted courses In 
various tracks. Most students (82 percent) coapleted a sequence of courses 
that corresponds to the math departsKnt's recoonended sequences, and nost of 
these students took oore than the graduation requirement of ten units. 
However, 18 percent fulfilled the required 10 units of math, but did not 
complete a sequence of courses within any track. They began one sequence and 
either failed to follow this path to completion or switched without 
completing any path. For exaiq>le, a student could take one semester of a 
remedial course, switch to the basic track, then stop taking math, or take 
only one year of the two-year sequence In the basic or college prep tracks. 
Such students fulfilled graduation requlrea^nts, but failed to pursue a 
sequence to completion. 



Table 3.3 



Recommended sequence 


Track 


Percent 
of 

students 


Percent of 
students 

coBq>letlng 
sequence 


1 year remedial math, which 
fulfills graduation require- 
ment of 10 math units 


Remedial 


32 


100 


A 2-year algebra sequence 


Basle 


31 


65 


At least 2 years. Including 
algebra and geometry 


College 
prep 


37 


81 


Total 


100 


82 



The curricula that schools plan for various cohorts of students can be 
seen through these maps to structure programs of study over the secondary 
school years. Students do not take random arrays of academic courses; rather 
tt^y take sequences designed by the teachers within each department. Move- 
ment between sequences follows the department planning for course sequences, 
as this exa^le shows. How students are placed and continue in various 
sequences or tracks Is the topic of the next chapter. 
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At School 8, the aath departaeat differentiates tlui currlculua Into three 
tracks, with various alternate routes to co^vleting a aath sequence. There 
are nunerous paths which individual students can follow through the 
sequences, indicating the cc^lexity of tracking structures. Figure 3.4 
displays the math tracks as organised by the departaent: resedlal, general, 
and college prep. The arrows indicate the direction of possible Boveaent. 
General Math 1, Introduction to 2-^ar Algebra, ai^ Algebra 1 are the coanon 
courses of upward and downward aoblllty across tracks. 



Figure 3.4 

NAP OF MATH CURRICULUM IN PATHS SCHOOL 8 



REMEDIAL 



Course sequences . 
(Nuaber of students enrolled) 
BASIC 



COLLEGE PREP 



General Math 1 
(246) 



1 



■►^2-Year Algebra, 4- 
Introduction 
(233) 



General Math 2 
(199) 



4 



1 



2-Tear Algebra, 
Conclusion 
(143) 



General Math 3 
(83) 



Basic Geoaetry 
(62) 



-^Algebra 1 
(141) 



1 



Geoaetry 
(175) 



1 



-^Algebra 2 
(120) 



1 



Tr Igonoae t ry — 
Analytic Geometry 
(56) 



1 



Calculus 
(11) 
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Figure 3.2 

MAP OF MATH CURRICULUM IN PATHS SCHOOL 7 



COLLEGE PREP 



OOLLECE INTEREST 



VOCATIONAL 



I Algebra I | 
1 CeJLtry 1 4- 
I Alge>ra II | 



Coaputer 
progr aaalng 

I Trig (S) I 

| PrecalcuIu8(S) | 



l Algebra l-2(S)* k4 
A Algebla 




i Math I-IV I 

~~T~ 

Applied Math I 



ELECTIVES 



Consuoer math 
Intro to C<mputer8 
Calculator aatb 



(S) Semester course 

* The Algebra l-4(s) program Is a two-year algebra I course especially 
designed for those students who would be unable to maln'^aln the pace of 
a standard one-year course. 



A Science Departaent Curriculum Map . Figure 3.3 displays science cur- 
rlculun at School 13 where 10 units are required for graduation. Placeaent 
depends upon past teacher recooaendatlons , grades, and success on a alnlnua 
skills test. Students who read at or below a slxth^grade level and who are 
generally poor In nath choose tetween life or physical science courses. They 
are likely to graduate having coispleted only one of the two. Another group 
of students, those who have low grades and are weak In futh, can select from 
four courses depending upon their reading level during their sophoaore. 
Junior, or senior year. Although students In this category have aore choices 
of science courses than students reading below grade level, they reportedly 
do not often choose aore than the alnlflma required science units. 

Until students are reading at the tenth-grade level or have above- 
average grades, regardless of their actual year of high school » they do not 
have access to biology, chealstry, and physics. At this level, students have 
available seven science courses to select froa> those that form the 
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traditional college prep ae^uence. Once eabarked on thla aeqiMoce, the 
ati^enta are reported to take nore than tte BlnlniHi required tinita becauae 
they are concerned about Meeting college entrance requlresents. 
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Student Curricular Paths lo a Math Departaient 

Schools indicate the sequences of courses planned for students vlth 
currlculm maps. In order to determine whether students actually follow the 
planned course sequences , student transcripts wre analysed from School 8a 
The course paths taken by students through the math curriculum were found to 
follow the sequences described in the curricular map* ITils indicates that 
the iq>lementation in this departi^nt matches the curriculum planning; that 
ISt students actually take what the department plana » 
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STUDENT PLACEMENT AND MONITORING 

Chapter Suriaary 

Counselors, teachers, and students play Important roles In detensinlng 
the courses which make up each individual student's high school program of 
study. Counselors provide information about courses and requirements for 
graduation or college admission. The counselor's primary role Is that of 
initial sorter, placing students In tracks or sequences of courses. Teachers 
serve as the ongoing gatekeepers, deciding which students enter, remain in, 
and complete particular courses and sequences. They establish the criteria 
for continued sorting of students into particular courses or levels of 
courses and set standards for completion. 

The amount of course and course-^level choices actually available to 
students depends on the tracking; system at each school and on the individual 
student's characteristics. Students' choice of courses, particularly 
academic courses, is limited by the tracks they choose or to which they are 
assigned in each subject area. The support for decision making they receive 
from counselors also depends upon their track. Students in the college prep 
and lower tracks receive more attention from counselors about the completion 
of college entrance or graduation requlrei^nts. Middle track students who 
have no attendance or other problems and can graduate were reported to 
receive less attention from counselors about their choices of courses. 

Consistent and valid information about attendance, dropouts, and student 
progress toward graduation was difficult to obtain in the study schools. The 
definition of dropout varied greatly, resulting in noncomparable statistics. 
Following students outside of school, whether dropouts or graduates, was 
reported to be expensive and difficult. Information about what students did 
after graduation was not seen as important for currlcular planning. 

Monitoring students' progress through courses of study turned out to be 
a major record keeping problem for schools* Few schools consistently check 
whether students complete the courses planned in their overall program of 
study » unless the students are in danger of not graduating. This type of 
monitoring was left to students and parents. Counselors in the Paths schools 
were responsible for 239 to 540 students, and one school had no counselors. 
These ratios obviously lioiit the time available for each student. 

Student Placement; Structures and Procedures 

The great differences in curriculum paths taken by cohorts of students 
can be understood through the two features of the tracking system lescrlbed 
in Chapter 3. ' 

• Structures . . Differentiation of curriculum into various courses and 

sequences (tracks) 

• Procedures . . Processes by which students learn about the possible array 

of courses, select or are placed in themt and continue in 
sequence or track 
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This chapter describes the procedural aspects of tracking found In the study 
schools. The data about placeaent processes collected In the Paths schools 
were accounts by school personnel and docuaents given to students. These 
accounts describe the organizational aechanlsn and support for the student 
placeaent process, but do not address the actual choice process by which 
individual sttMlents select their courses. 

How Is It that a student ends up taking particular courses and course 
sequences? When asked this question, school personnel typically respond that 
stiulents make these choices with the assistance of their parents and guidance 
counselors. However, It Is clear that which courses students take over four 
years of high school Is not slaqply a matter of student choice. A number of 
constraints operate to limit and predetermine what students can and do take. 
Including the structure of the tracking system. 

Curriculum differentiation has been described as the way in which hlfeh 
schools, departments, and teachers organise the content to be taught into 
appropriate units for cohorts of students. Organieing the curriculum into 
courses, sequences, and tracks enables schools to provide broadly defined 
areas of content to students with highly varied entering skills and abili- 
ties. Tracking narrows the focus of each course and the range of student 
achievement levels within a class. It also limits access to students for 
whom the course or track Is appropriate. 

The procedural processes of placement and monitoring are managerial 
functions. As explained in Chapter 3, permanent placement based entirely on 
ability measures is legally proscribed. Therefore, students must be placed 
in courses in other ways. The placement processes found in the study schools 
combined the criteria used for differentiating courses (e.g., achievement 
scores or prerequisites) with some student choice of particular courses. The 
processes can be described as: 

• The initial placement of entering students 

• The ongoing course placement-celection process 

• The ways schools monitor students' progress through requirements 

Because guidance counselors play a key role in all thVee processes, the 
student /counselor ratios in California high schools deserve attention. Even 
excluding the one study school in which there are no counselors (students are 
monitored by assistant principals), the ratio varies greatly across schools. 
In the Paths schools, there were an average of 369 students assigned to each 
counselor, with a range of 239 to SAO. 

Initial PlaceiMint 

Placement of entering high school students In courses and tracks Is 
influenced by the degree of Involvement of counselors, parents, and students. 
Students entering different high schools do not receive the same amount or 
type of inforiMtion. The study schools employed diverse counseling 
approaches, different amounts of encouragement Tor parent participation, and 
a range of student/parent input In arriving at a first-year schedule — the 
Initial track placement. 
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Nearly all of the high schools studied distribute course catalogs • 
Those usually describe courses^ course prerequisites, the district's 
graduation t i^qulreraents , and entrance requirements for California's higher 
education systems. About one-^third of the Paths schools provide students 
with sample four--year programs of study* A few outline programs geared 
toward specific postgraduation educational and vocational goals* For 
example V in one school's catalog, students Interested in agricultural 
technology careers are presented with one program preparing them for a 
California State University and another preparing them for a two-year 
community college. 

Counselors in all schools consider the same basic criteria when 
directing new students toward paths of study. Students are usually placed 
according to their scores on standardized tests, grades. Junior high school 
teacher recommendations, and career plans. In several Paths schools the 
first-year schedule is initiated by the counselor, but pareats and students 
may change it. In a few cases the counselor's suggestions seemed ti carry 
more weight , and in one school the counselor actually assigned students to a 
first-year schedule* 

Parents of entering students have varying amounts of contact with 
school staff. Many counseling staffs invite parents to meetings to 
disseminate information similar to that given to students. Some mall 
information to parents regarding school requirements and possible programs of 
study. Counselors in a few schools ask parents to attend the initial 
student/counselor conference to discuss the student's plans beyond high 
school and possible four-year study programs. Paths schools which encourage 
parent attendance at this initial conference report that the parent 
attendance rate is high. 

Some of the enrollment procedures provided that the parents and students 
decide upon a first-year schedule. The schedules are usually accepted by the 
school unless the counselor strongly feels that the student is not prepared 
for a particular course or that sufficient progress will not be made toward 
completing graduation requirements. 

Ongoing Course Placement 

Students continue in particular courses and tracks by registering for 
courses either once or twice during an academic year* In some schools, 
students' schedules were determined in the fall for the entire year. Most 
schools, however, had some type of registration process each semester, 
usually for the purpose of changing courses or selecting electlves* Since 
many courses were a year in length, second semester registrations were 
automatic unless students needed to register for half^ear classes* 

Many schools used sign-up systems referred to as -arena, - -scramble,** or 
•'milling*'* For example, in scMse schools, **arena- scheduling was used for the 
purpose of having students sign class lists for elective courses. In other 
schools, students received a list of courses they should take based on pre- 
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reglscratloA preferences or counselor suggestions. Students wre t\mn 
allowed to choose the teachers from they would like to take the preas- 

slgo^ courses. Or» this could represent a final opirartunlty to change the 
sclwdule Just before or even after courses begin. A nuaber of counselors 
reported that students* schedules changed or vere not finalised well into the 
first weeks of the tera^ Interrupting classes and losing weeks of 
Instruction. 

Counselors* Roles In Ongoing Placement . Counselors at wost of the 
schools relied upon course descriptions prepared by teachers or department 
heads for their Information about specific courses. A few schools assigned 
individual counselors to particular departments to gain a more detailed 
understanding of the department's offerings that could be shared with the 
rest of the counseling staff. In addition, counselors frequently learned 
about specific c6urses through contacts vith teachers. Thus, the aaK>unt and 
type of Information that counselors could provide students depended upon what 
and hoif counselors knew about the content of the available courses. 

Most schools arranged for routine individual conferences between 
students and counselors. Some schools attempted to Include parents In such 
meetings t but «ost did not. The conferences typically focused on graduation 
requirements yet to be completed, the status of proficiency testing, and 
post graduation plans. The formal student/counselor meetings were usually an 
annual event, but a few schools reported that routine conferences took place 
prior to each semester. A few schools only scheduled one during the high 
school career. In this case, students would have them only at the end of the 
sophomore or beginning of the junior year. 

Teachers* Roles in Oc^lng Placement . Teachers play a significant role 
In determining irtilch courses and course sequences students eventually take. 
They assume the role of gatekeeper and determine which students should be 
allowed to enter specific courses, especially college preparatory ones. In 
most Paths schools, counselors depended on teacher recommendations In guiding 
students toward courses and tracks. Teachers also assessed students* 
abilities during the first weeks of a term. In some cases by administering 
formal tests. To remain In a class, students had to mee: the course 
standards, pace, expectations, and work load. Final enrolln^nt In courses is 
frequently determined after several weeks of coursework, moving students for 
whom a particular class is either too difficult or too easy. Teachers also 
directly Influenced students* choices by suggesting course sequences to them. 
Access to advanced courses Is frequently obtained by means of prerequisites 
established by teachers. Thus, teachers provided the fine-tuning of 
student *s schedules. 

Student Roles In Ongoing Placement. The Importance of student choice in 
ongoing course selection differ.^ within school by track. Students who fall 
to pass the proficiency examinations are counseled toward or automatically 
placed in reTOdlal courses, depending on local school or district p^lcy. 
Courses for students In upper tracks are largely determined by college 
entrance requirements. The highest achieving students have fewest choices 
since academic sequences planned for them fill almost all of the available 
time. 
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Students In the general education track uho have relatlvel:f fev 
difficulties in veeting graduation and proficiency requirements and do not 
plan to attend a four-year college tend to have the nost choices to make 
concerning their prograos* These students are not enrolled in assigned 
remedial courses and have fewer reasons for being steered toward academic 
electives. The nature of their study program is largely a function of 
personal choice within the offerings available in their tracks. 

Monitoring Student Progress 

There were four kinds of monitoring processes conducted by the schools: 

• The daily presence of students (l.e.t attendance and drop-outs) 

• Course of study , proficiency » and college entrance requirements 

a Courses taken to complete each student's overall plan or blueprint 

• Students* postgraduation destinations 

Very few schools formally pursued all four kinds of monitoring although many 
relied upon Informal sources of information. In nearly all Paths schools, 
guidance counselors had primary responsibility for the monitoring. 

Attendance and Dropouts . Students need to present in classes for the 
opportunity to learn the curriculum planned for them. Schools and districts 
vary widely in their ability to keep track of students. Some check 
attendance each period » sot^ each day, and some far less frequently. 
Estimates of daily attendance range from 72 to 100 percent (excluding excused 
absences). Estimates of students in attendance but cutting classes ranged 
from 0 to 10 percent. 

All schools reported difficulty in knowing exactly which and how many 
students are enroHed. Transiency rates limit schools* ability to forecast 
which students wilx be in particular classes over the school year, even 
though total enrollment figures may be relatively stable. One of the Paths 
schools reported greater than 70 percent student turnover each year. Teacher 
planning for currlculia is significantly affected by the continual changes of 
students in each class. In addition, scheduling courses and course sections 
depends on the number of students projected to enroll in each. 

The difficulty of counting and keeping track of students is most sharply 
apparent In attempts to determine "dropout** rates. Establishing who is a 
dropout and when a student has dropped out requires the school to find out 
where students go after they stop attending the school. This frequently 
entails the counselor contacting the student or family. Usually, schools 
request records of new students and this signals the previous school that the 
student has sK>ved and re-entered school rather than dropped out» The 
counselor must add this information to the student records and decide how to 
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compile It ifhen an aggregated estlaiate Is desired* The -dropmif rate for 
Paths scbools was re|H>rtr . to be an average of 8.1 percent » with a range of 
to 35 percent • In one large school » the aggregated ''dropout*' flgure^^^as 
computed by subtracting the number of graduates In 1981 from the mMkr 
enrolled as ninth graders in 1977» vfaich yielded a 35 percent dcucJ^fne. 

As In ttw above exaiiq>le» dropouts are often confused with stu4^t 
transiency. Sone schools experience 10 to 15 students entering or le^^dljig 
school each day» a turnover of 1»000 students per senester. Each of these 
students requires a trail of papemorfc and counselor time. Some of these 
students enter another school right away and request that their transcripts 
be sent while others say not re-^nter school for sone tine. Schools with 
large migrant worker populations lose students for several months « 

Completion of Requirements ^ All schools formally monitor their 
students^ completion of requirements. This is a highly routinized^ but 
time-consuming » process in which counselors, assuming the role of clerks , 
maintain student files by collecting and entering the data for each of the 
ninerous students assigned to them. In a few cases , the clerical task of 
monitoring proficiency test results fell to the school registrar or an 
assistant principal. > In other schools, student aides or secretaries 
alleviate some of the clerical responsibilities of counselors, thereby 
freeing the counselors to spend more time with students. Streamlining 
cumbersome tasks associated with counseling is dependent on the creativity o 
each school's administrative and guidance staff. Increasingly, schools are 
employing computers to keep track of students* progress. 

Hatching Courses to Plans . Only a few schools formally monitor the 
match bet%reen actual courses students take and their Initial program plan* 
This is often squeezed in with the requirements monitoring, especially for 
the student who plans to attend college and must meet entrance standards. 
Generally, this kind of monitoring is relegated to the student and students* 
families. 

Counselors reported that they spend more time with students In the 
remedial tracks and college preparatory tracks, while students In general 
education tracks receive less guidance. Counselors are responsible for 
arranging special program and tutoring for students idio fall proficiency 
tests or have problems meeting the graduation requirements. At the other 
extreme are the students planning to attend four-year colleges who demand 
more time of the counselors to evaluate their courses, offer suggestions for 
colleges, and provide scholarship Information. Students In the general 
education tracks demand less of the counselors* attention because their 
postgraduatlon plans are less clear. 
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PostsecondTy Destinatlona . Very few schools (only five of the 26 
cases) torsslly collect Inforaatlon about the postgraduatlon progress of 
their studeats. When Inforaatlon Is collected, It Is In the fora of surveys 
sent to the students* hoaes, and the response rate Is very low. One school 
conducted phone surveys and called students* hones during the work day. The 
written or phone surveys were not regular or ongoing. All high schools 
receive infonaation from the UC and CSU system describing the academic 
progress of their students in those systems in comparison to other students. 
However, this information from colleges was not reported to be used in any 
thorough or systematic way. 

In spite of the importance that counselors place on student career plans 
In selecting courses, the lack of postgraduate information Is not comonly 
perceived as a problem. This information is considered important for coun- 
seling and curriculum planning in only three of the schools which collect it. 
Even when information is available, it is rarely used. Information about 
what Kitudents actually do after graduation could be used to assess the 
success of their progrsms of study and counseling practices supporting 
student clK>ices. 
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Chapter 5 
COHPARING CURRICULUM STRUCTURES 

Chapter Suanary 

Currlcular structure (described In Chapter 3) and student placement 
processes (described In Chapter 4) Interact with particular consequences for 
different cohorts of students. Although these two components of tracking 
systens were found to differ across the study schools, the even wore striking 
pattern emerging fro« the case studies Is the consistent currlcular effects of 
the tracking systen on students within the samt school. 

Using three criteria to describe and compaie tracks and schools, students 
in the upper tracks of all schools were found to have available significantly 
More sequentially planned academic courses. By contrast, courses planned for 
students in the lower tracks are shorter sequences with lower expectations. 
Progress to higher order skills and access to courses in other tracks Is United 
In the lower tracks of woet schools. 

These differences In acadealc course structure have a significant effect 
when compared in terms of available instructional time. Students in upper 
tracks, aimply because more sequential, academic courses are planned for them, 
are able to accrue as much as two more semesters of coursework in some academic 
areas than students in lower tracks. Therefore, students who enter high school 
already well prepared, i.e., in the upper tracks, have more opportunity to 
Increase their academic preparation than students who enter high school less 
well-prepared, i.e., in the lower tracks. 

Criteria for Comparison of Curriculum Structure 

The following comparisons of currlcular structure in the Paths study 
schools are limited to the data gathered from interviews about courses, course 
sequences, and related policies and practices. These comparisons do not include 
the way in which the curriculwa is actually taught by teachers in classrooms 
across the state. The level of inquiry or unit of analysis here is the semester 
or year-long course. 

The three criteria used to assess and compare currlcular structures across 
tracks and schools were? 

• Amount. The amount of coursework within each track or sequence 
(e.g. , number of courses or length of sequence) and the expectations of 
work covered in each 

• Level , The progressive nature of sequences, leading to higher order 
skills and content (articulation among courses in a sequence with 
incre.sing difficulty levels) 

• Access . Coordination of courses across tracks and areas to be available 
to students (articulation of content and prerequisites of all courses) 

Two important caveats should be kept In mind. First, this analysis is 
limited to three academic departments and the major course sequences within 
these areas. This excludes other important subject areas and so called 
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-elective" courses. In this usage, "elective" refers to courses which are not 
part of sequences or which are not taken by aost students In a cohort. 

Thus, elect Ives can Include highly advanced, rigorous courses such as 
Shakespeare and may be taken In lieu of or in addition to courses planned as a 
sequence. 

Second, this analysis assuMs that there is really something sequential 
about the course sequences as described by school personnel. Fro« curriculum 
■aps, other documents, and the reports of department chairs, there is indication 
that English 2 is more advanced than English 1. However, the coordination and 
planning of such courses varies. To some degree, sequences are assumed to 
represent meaningful relationships among courses at the more micro or daily 
level of content which have not been studied directly. 

For example, when a course entitled English 2 follows English I, tht skills 
and knowledge learned in English 2 presumably require those learned In English 
1. In addition, the two courses together should present to students some 
essential substance in the area of knowledge called English. If chemistry is a 
prerequisite for Biology, the work entailed in Biology builds upon the knowledge 
and skills acquirer, in Chemistry, creating a sequence which teaches students 
Important components of science. A sequence entitled Remedial Reading I and II 
suggest that the two courses constitute a progressive accumulation of reading 
skills. This may. In fact, not be the case. 

Comparing Currlcular Planning Across Tracks Within a School 

In the following comparison of currlcular planning across tracks. School 21 
Is used as an example. It has grades nine through tweleve with an enrollment of 
over 2,000 students: 20 percent black, 20 percent Hispanic, 10 percent Asian and 
50 percent Caucasion. There are 96 teachers in 15 departments In the school, 5 
administrators, and 5 counselors. The school ^-raduated 90 percent of its 
seniors in 1981; 3 percent failed course requirements, I percent failed profi- 
ciency requirements, and 6 percent failed both. Enrollment has dropped from 
nearly 5,000 students ten years ago, cutting the teaching staff dramatically. 
The school ranked in the 20th percentile in the state on CAP reading scores, 
with about equal proportions of students in each achievement quartlle (except 30 
percent in the bottom quartlle). 

The interviewers described their site visit as follows: 

Most of the Information requested had been prepared by the tl^ we 
arrived at School 21. At that time, we met with the principal, vice- 
principal for instruction, and head counselor. All of those we talked to 
seexed knowledgeable and conversant with the information we sought. Most 
had been at the school for up to 10 years. The most difficult question 
was that concerning the drop-out rate. Everyone we talked to felt that 
this number was almost impossible to estimate and very little information 
about It was available. Other information was easily available, and most 
of it was collected and tallied as a matter of course. These people are 
very concerned with their curriculum and, because of their neccessary 
preoccupation with budget cuts and staff and course manipulation, keep 
close tabs on attendance, teacher/pupli ratios, changes in student body 
and school characteristics, and so forth. 
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Tracks: Students Cohort 



All respondents at the school agreed that there were four tracks: lower , 
middle, college prePt and C^TE (Gifted and Talented Education) except In 
science » The researct^rs conducting the case study reported: 

The sc ool offers four tracks: remedial , general » college prep, and 
gifted, with considerable differences aisuug Lhc> courses offered at each 
level. The lowst levels concentrate on the aont elementary skills with 
materials using the simplest languige and Ideas • There Is some crossover 
of students In classes at the general and college-prep level courses, 
particularly English courses. And, to some extent, these courses cover 
much of the same material. Only the courses at the college prep and 
gifted levels, however, are acceptable for UC admission. In other fields » 
the courses are vastly different. College prep and gifted students 
enroll in the UC acceptable science (Biology, Chemistry, Hiysics) and 
math (Algebra 1 and 2, Geometry, Trig/Algebra) sequences, while lower 
track students study general math and a survey '*H6rld Science** course 
which is divided into a semester of physical science and semester of 
biological science. These courses are taught at a much more elementary 
level than at the higher track. The history courses are also different, 
where the lower track history course is composed of newspaper and 
magazine material about current events, lliere is comparatively little 
crossover of general or remedial students into college-prep courses in 
science or math. 



The course sequences for each track in School 21 are displayed in Table 
5,1. The GATE and college prep tracks are combined for simplicity since many 
courses have the same title but restricted access. The college prep and GATE 
courses in English, math, and science are designed to extend for four yeare. 
Most courses in this track have specific prerequisites in terms of previous 
courses to be taken and minimum grade of '*C'* to continue in the sequence. 

By contrast, the middle track sequence extends for three years in &igllsh 
and math and one year in science (taken in grade 10 or 11). Most courses here, 
too, require a minimum grade of C to continue in the sequence. In the lower 
track, English and math courses are planned for two years and science for one 
year. (There are only two tracks in science: college prep and middle/lower^ 
Courses in the lower track have no requirements beyond initial placement 
criteria. 
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Kftble 5. I 

CURRICUIAK STRUCTURE IN PATHS SCHOOLS 21 



SUBJECT 


YEAR 1 


YEAR 2 


TEAR 3 


YEAR 41 


Hath 


t Algebra (iO) 


Geometry (7) 


Algebra II (2) 


Trig/Advanced 
algebra (2) 


Science 


tPhyslcal (7) 


. Biology (6) 


Chenlatry (2) 


Physics (1) 


English 


tEngllsh U (3) 


English IIA (A) 


English IIIA 


English IVA (3) 



SUBJECT 


YEAR 1 


YEAR 2 


YEAR 3 


YEAR 4 


Math 


tGen Math lA or 
>Prep Algebra (3) 


*Math IIA (5) or 
♦Career Math (2) 


Consuner Math (2) 




Science 




World Science (15) 






English 


tEngllsh IB (8) 


English IIB (8) 


English IIIB (5) 


English IVB (3) 


T-nUKR TRACK '1 


SUBJECT 


YEAR 1 


YEAR 2 


YEAR 3 


YEAR 4 


Math 


t >Math Fundaisentals 
IB (5) or Basic 
Math (3) 







Science 



World Science (15) 



English ©English Fundamentals Ungulige Experience (3) 

(5) or 

&igllsh Fundai^ntals (4) 



KKY:t-lnitial placement and test score *»Prequislte course or grade In a 
>eAccess course to next track course 

©-Failed Proficiency Exam (#)-number of sections offered 
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Amount of Courseirork 

The length of sequences In each track clearly differs. The differences are 
greatest across tracks in science and nath. College^ prep students, if they 
actually take the sequences offered, can take four year sequences in each 
subject. Middle track students have a possible four year English sequence, 
three year oath, and one year science. Low r track students have a possible 
foir-year English sequence, three years of aath, and one-year of science. 
How«*ver, the number of courses in each sequence which students take can be seen 
In whe nunber of sections indicated at each level. The college math sequence 
begins with ten class sections, but only two sections of students enroll in 
trig/advanced algebra. Siallarly, six sections of biology are taught, but only 
one of physics. 

Expectations of students vary significantly across tracks, according to 
Interviewers: 

Sections of the saa» course receive the same materials for first 
nine treeks. Other than this, there Is no school policy governing 
homework. Ttwre is, however, a school condition — the lack of enough • 
books and supplieso-ifhiph has a very profound effect on homework. 

. According to all school personnel Interviewed, students in lower 
tracks do not return their boNoks at the end of tlm semester, or even 
bring them to school during the semester. As a result, lower track 
students may no longer take their books home, and therefore, in effect, 
these students have no homework. Instead, reading and assignments are 
done In class, seriously cutting into Instructional time and reducing the 
amount of material covered during the semester. The chair also 
coflq>lalned that these students wouldn't do homework anyway. 

Level of Coursework 

From the combination of prerequisites and course titles, the college prep 
crack appears to offer progression to higher order skills and content in all 
three areas. The general track seems to have progression in &igllsh and in math 
(Career Math Is an advanced, vocationally oriented course). But, since the 
science track Is truncated, clearly no progression is possible in the general 
track. The lower track does indicate progression at the very basic skill level, 
e.g., reading, but not into higher order skills or content. 

The Interviewers described articulation of courses in School 21 as 
follows: 

QUESTION: Articulation ; Do sequences within departments fit together to 

coherent paths so that, particularly from the student point of view, 
there would be a sense of purpose In the combination of courses, 
content, and skills being developed? 
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Coherent paths occur only at the college-prep and gifted levels, and 
then only In English and Hath. Physics is scheduled as the senior 
course apparently because students need two years of math prerequi- 
sites, but there is no science prerequisite for any science course. 
This seens appropriate co the nature of tne disciplines, although 
one night expect that physics would have a cheaistry prerequisite. 



QUESTION: Sequences ; Are courses sequential. I.e., do they have prerequisite 
skills and knowledge, and are they in some sense cumulative, leading 
to advanced levels of skill and content? In all areas (general 
education as well as college prep)? 

RESPONSE: College-prep English and oath courses are sequential, with previous 
courses required for enrollnent in advanced courses (trig/algebra 
requires geometry; English 12 requires English 11, etc.). In 
science, college-prep chemistry and physics courses, by their 
nature, have only math prerequisites. (Chemistry requires algebra 
with "B" or better. Physics requires algebra and geometry.) 
Advanced English courses concentrate on college-prep materials and 
review of English-literature. 

General science courses are neither sequential nor cumulative and 
seem to be in a constant state of change. Chair claims that "no one 
knows how to teach science to lower track students." General math 
courses concentrate on arithmetic and applied "consumer math." 
There are only three years of general math courses, each leading to 
the next. Lower-track English courses concentrate on fundamentals 
and have no prerequisites. There are no twelfth-grade, lower-track 
English courses. 



Access to Courses Across Tracks 



Initial track placement has a significant effect on access to other courses, 
but there can be several routes Into higher level or more advanced courses. In 
math, for example, students can begin In lower-track Math Fundamentals IB which 
provides basic skills. They can progress to General Math lA or Preparatory 
Algebra and then possibly to advanced courses in the middle sequence. 
Similarly, niddle track students can move from Preparatory Algebra to Algebra, 
in the college preparatory track. The interviewers stated that the math 
department had designed an algebra course which covered the usual one-year 
algebra in three semesters to encourage middle track students to take algebra. 

The depaj^tment offers a variety of Algebra courses: .Prep, Algebra, 
Algebra X or 3-semester Algebra, Algebra 1 and 2 College prep, and 
Algebra 1 and 2 GATE. ... 30 percent of the students taking tnath take 
some J;orm of beginning or preparatory algebra. 

Initial track placement In all departnents is made by counselors on thr 
basis of previous grades, test scores, teacher recoimaendations , and 
student/parent preference. Ninth-grade students are placed in math courses and 
given the same work for two weeks In all classes, then adjustments in tracks are 
made. Students are given the same work in [inj^llsh courses for nino weeks, after 
which track adjustments can be made. 
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i>«.Ience students rarely aove after Intlal placeaent (i.e»» few stadents 
M>ve froB World Science to Biology or Cheaistry). The prisary barriers are 
Initial placeaent and the aath prerequisites for the college prep science 
courses. Thus, few students, except those initially placed in college prep nath 
and science, have access to advanced science courses. 

Factors cited as affecting length of sequences, progression of sequences, 
end access to courses were: 

• Low-level skills of entering students (soae reading at levels below fifth 
grade) 

• Teachers teaching outside of specialization because of enrolloent decline 
and teacher layoffs 

• Lack of pressure or incentives for students to take advanced courses, 
particularly in lower tracks 



Coaparing Currucular Structures Across Schools 

In the following coaparison. Paths schools 2 and 21 are used to Illustrate 
the differences that curriculm planning can sake for st«^ent8 acrr<«s tracks. 
The currlcular structure of sequences in English, aath, and science for School 2 
l3 shown in Table 5.2. (The curricular structure in Paths School 21 was dis- 
played previously in Table 5.1.) Coaaaon to both schools is the fact that the 
longest sequences and highest level courses are available to the highest 
achieving students. Ooncoaitantly, the expectations are greater for the higher 
tracks. 

A significant difference in the curricular planning between schools 2 am*: 
21 is that the students in School 2 have available a full four-year sequence of 
courses in each track. There are no internal barriers to coapleting four years 
of sequential courses as there are in School 21. There are important 
deaographic differences between the two schools described below. 
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Table 3.2 

CURRICULAR STRUCTURE IN PATHS SCHOOL 2 



SUBJECT 


YRAR 1 


YEAR 2 YEAR 3 YEAR 4 


Math 


tHath lA (8) 

* 


*Math 2A (7) *Math 3A (5) ^College Calculus (2) 

or *CoBputer Math (2) 


Sc ience 


Physical (14) 


Biology Chenistry Physics (11) 


English 


Engli<«n lA (6) 


*Engll8h 2A (6) *HuBianltles (2) *College English (2). 

Aaer Classics (3) World Classics (2), 

or electives 


GENEHU TRACK (40 percent) 


SUBJECT 


YEAR 1 


YEAR 2 YEAR 3 YEAR 4 


Math 


TMath IB (8) 


*MaCh 2B (8) *Math 3B (2) *Math 4 (5) 


Science 


Physical (3) 


Biology or Chemistry or Physics (above) 
Chemistry Bloiogy 


English 


tEngllsh IB (9) *English 2B (9) *Ainer Lit (7) 



l^RMEDLA^ TRACK (10 percent) 



f"sJWJECT YEAR 1 



Math t(;eneral Math (3) 
Science (Same as general) 



English tSkills 1 (1) or 
©Reading lab (2) 



YEAR 2 



Pre-Algebra (3), or 
Math iB 



YEAR 3 



>SklUs 2 (1) 



«>SkllIs 3 
(1) 



YEAR 4 



KEY: t"lnitlal placement and test score *=Prequisite course or grade In a 
>»Access course to next track. course 

©^Failed proficiency examination (#)«Number of sections offered 
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From Table 5.2 the renedial track In Paths School 2 appears to be short 
(two years) in English and Nath» but each course is Intended to prepare students 
to move Into the general track sequence » A student beginning in the remedial 
track cannot complete the highest level (e.g*, senior level) courses in any 
other track because of time limitations , but progression to courses offering 
higher order skills and content is possible in each subject* Students choose 
among "elect ives** during the last two years of English » but these are clearly 
designated as more advanced or more general. The math department follows the 
traditional sequence and reported little movement between the general and 
college tracks 9 with each functioning as a complete and fairly separate 
sequence. 

The most significant difference between the two schools is the access to a 
complete science sequence. School 2 offers access to advanced science courses 
for students in the lower two tracks. There are several routes to the different 
chemistry courses , requiring combinations of biology and/or math courses as 
prerequisites. These prerequisites are available to lower track students. The 
number of physics sections indicates that many students co84>lete the entire 
sequence. 

Some of the differences in the schools* curricula can be ex:plained by the 
differences in the student populations. School 2 has a high achieving student 
population in a fairly s table , wealthy comaninity. Most students go to college 
and thus the general track is really a lo%rer level college prep track. This 
significantly reduces the spread of student achievement to be accotmsodated in 
the curriculum and the burden on teachers to tailor content (e#g., science) to 
students with low skills. 

Keeping in mind the differences in student populations serve"*, the 
curricular planning in School 2 demonstrates awareness about higt^r level 
academic achievement and access in math and science courses. Although there was 
reported to be no consensus in the district or school about how the science 
curriculum should be organised » there is clear planning for lengthy progression , 
and access. Similarly » the English curriculum has fluidity, in terms of 
electlves in eleventh and twelfth grades, and progression and articulation are 
Indicated in the planning. The Math tracks are the most discrete because they 
follow the traditional sequences, but also show concern for maximising the 
amount of coutsework, the level, and access for all students* 

Cumulative Effects of Qirricular Differences Across Schools 

The combined effects on students of length of class period and of 
structural differences can be seen in the comparisons of academic instructional 
time across tracks and schools shown in Table 5.3. Class periods in the study 

ry from 45 minutes to 55 minutes, with a mean of 51. The total ctusulative 
instructional time was converted to hours. 
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Table 5.3 

Hours of Instructional Tine Over Four Years 
in Different Tracks at Three Paths Schools 





English 


Math 


Science 


Total 


Average 
per day* 


School 19 

(43 minute period) 












College Prep 


540 


540 


540 


1620 


2.25 


General 


340 


270 


270 


1080 


1.50 


Lower 


540 


135 


135 


810 


1.13 


School 21 

(30 minute period) 












College Prep 


600 


600 


600 


1800 


2.50 


General 


600 


450 


150 


1200 


1.67 




Ann 








1 <L 7 
1.0' 


School 12 

(33 minute period) 












College Prep 


660 


660 


495 


1815 


2.52 


General 


495 


330 


330 


1155 


1.60 


Lower 


495 


330 


330 


1155 


1.60 



Based on 720 school days over four years » 
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Comparing the academic areas across tracks demonstrates the differences 
within schools* In each case» the college prep track has an advantage of nearly 
one hour per day of acadmic Instruction tlise — If students actually take the 
courses planned for the«# The data indicate that many students do not complete 
the longest sequences. The College Prep tracks in schools 12 and 19 differ by 
195 hours over four year» or about one quarter hour per day. 

Hie enrollment decreases at each grade level in these sequences » indicating 
that not all students co^lete the full sequences of courses. The findings in 
Chapter 4 Indicate that students in the general track receive less attention 
from counselors regarding course planning than students in other tracks. 
Incentives for students in the lower tracks to take advanced level academic 
courses are minimal. Even students in the higher tracks have little Incentive 
to take courses beyond those required for admission to UC or other colleges. 

Instructional time (or "time on task*") research indicates the importance of 
time students spend actively engaged in learning tasks. Class length represents 
the time available to engage students in learning activities. The findings here 
are actual use teachers make of class time. 

This analysis Indicates the advantage of academic instructional time that 
can accrue to students taking the available course sequences in the upper 
tracks. The effect of differences in length of class period is also 
significant. There is a greater emphasis on academic sequences for the highest 
achieving students. Their curriculum expectations are set outside of the school 
system — by colleges — ^and are stated in the University of California A-F course 
requirements. No such expectations are comBoinicated to students at lower 
achievement levels. 

Tracking systems are organizational responses to student diversity. Some 
students enter high school at low achievement levels » and high schools must plan 
courses for them. If the planning for each track created sequences of courses 
which were of comparable length and progressively advanced content , the tracks 
could be seen as providing different but equally good secondary educations. 
However » this was not found to be the case. 

Several reasons can be proposed to explain the differences in the track 
contents. College entrances requirements impose structure on the college prep 
track but no such structure exists for the other tracks. Secondary teachers in 
academic departments are trained in academic subject matter fields which form 
the core of the college prep curriculum. Teachers reported that they preferred 
to teach higher track courses and higher achieving students. They frequently 
reported not knoving how to teach or plan courses for general and lower track 
students » particularly in math and science* Textbooks and materials for 
students reading below grade level are less available than those at grade level* 
Transiency and absenteeism are greater in general and lower tracks, limiting the 
progressive sequencing possible in currlcular planning and instruction. 

In a few of the study schools, the general and lower tracks were planned 
with long sequences of academic courses » usually in conjunction with business or 
agriculture courses. The tracks and courses In these schools clearly reflected 
local comwinity characteristics and needs. For example » one school had an 
extensive program of business and work experience courses tied to &igllsh and 
math (but not science) sequences in the gecftral track* This type of planning 
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results In tracks which are resfKmslve to student 41fferences and also provide 
anounts and Increasingly difficult levels of coursework (»>q>arable to that In 
the college prep track. 



If public cofl^reheaslve high schools are to maxlnlse academic achleveaent 
of all students* currlcular planning should be li^iroved at the department and 
school levels for the general and lower tracks. 
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Al'i'tNDlX A 

PATHS THROUGH HIGH SCHOOL; DATA COLLiiCTKD 

Section Is Kanagerial Inlormation- Descriptive Data on Schools 

This section is intended to provide comparative data on the 
inportant demographic and organizational features of the schools; 
to assist interviewers in becoming acquainted uith each school; and 
to assess the managerial access to and usa of information 
for decision making. 

1. enrollment by grade level 

2. grade level structure 

3. ethnic distribution 

<». English proficiency percentages 

5. special f^nding (special ^ducation* school improvement, 
* Title I, etc. ) 

6. attendance- daily excused and uneKCused absences, class cuts 

I. graduation rates- nongraduate breakdown by course requirements 

and proficiency failures • 

S. proficiency testing results for classes oi 1981-198S 

9. students taking the CHSPE 

10. d ropout rate 

II. • teache^5 (FTE) 

12. pupil/teacher ratio 

13. class size- high, low, average 
m. minutes per class period 

15. class periods taken by students (average* »ini»u», naximuro) 

16. t administrators (FTE) 

17. administrator/staff ratio 
15. t counselors 

19. student counselor ratio 

20. departments in school 

21. enrollment trends over past 10 years 

22. characteristics of student population (mobility, aspirations, 

socioeconomic status, etc.) 

23. community from uhich students are drawn 
21. administrative and counselor functions 

25. yearly and daily class schedules 

26. school organization if not departmentalized 

27. interviewer assessment of availability, accuracy, interest in 

and use of information for managing school 




Section II: Graduation Requirements 

Graduation re^ui^em^nts vary across California school districts 
because the state education code specifically assigns setting 
these requirements to local school boards. No statewide data 
are available about the graduation requirements, nor ar« there 
uniform ways of enumerating or defining course credits. The 
task in this section is to describe in detail the requirements 
so that we can develop ways to compare them across schools. 
Several different formats were provided. 

1. courses required for graduation by subject area 
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2. specificity of course requirements by track 

3! definition of unit used for course credit 

^'. changes in rcqui r oments over 20 years in total units 

and specificity ofcourses required 
5. perceptions of causes for changes over tine 
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Section III: Post Graduation Data 

The purpose of this section is to find out if high schools know > 

uhat their students do after they graduate and, xf so. uhat ^ 

use they make of this information. ^ 

1. sources and information available about student plans or ^ 

actual destinations . » ^ 

2. proportions of students attending colleges (UC and others) 

and entering jobs 

3. length of time students are followed 
•I changes in student destinations over time 

5'. use of information about student destinations in curriculun 
planning and counseling 
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Section IV: Curriculum Policy and Hanagcment 

This section is concerned with the school level policies and 
practices regarding curriculum nnna^j c-en t . We are most 
interested in those uhich would affect the quality and content 



of courses 



1. descriptions of school policies and practices f or determining : 
(including level of decision making and information used for 
decisions) 

a. uhich courses are offered 

b. determination of course content 

c. teacher assignment and qualifications for courses taught 

d. course enrollment (grouping, laning, tracking), student 

plac einent r. • 1 1 \ 

e course articulation (sequence of content and skills* 
l! monito.-ing student progress in proficiencies and graduation 

requ i r etnonts 

g. standards, grading 

h. assignnents, student work 

2 external factors affecting curriculum, i ns t r uc 1 1 on , and 

curricular organiration (e.g. declining enrollment) 
and specific policy changes resulting 

3 effects of proficiency assessment 

«»! policies adopted to cope with factors affecting curriculua 
5 major focus of managerial attention in school 

e', interviewer assos^,nr.nt of ext-rnal factors affecting curriculum 



Section V: Curriculum Differentiation 

This section begins to address whnt con broadly be called the 
problen of the c onp r ohons 1 ve high school. How does a school 
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provide a socially agreed upon body of knouledgc and skills 

to «»ttiIiMit$ uxth varied entry characteristics nnd goals? The usual 

0 rg 'ifi t .r<i t I on.i i nvjponst^s, to student di£foronc^>% -.re curricular and 

1 n«; t r uc t i onal differentiation through grouping, .se of different* 
materials or content for different groups of Svi.<!cnts; and varying 
instructional st>'les. This section specifically addresses 
curricular d i f f e r en t i a t i on ^ although it is not strictly possible 
to separate them. 

Prior to 1970^ students mere frequently tracked using aptitude tests 
measures into various course sequences which usually resulted 
in segregation of ethnic and social class groups* follcuing 
pressure for equity and desegregation as uell as concern about 
bias in aptitude tests* the state prosctihed such rigid tracking. 
Houi?ver# grouping for instructional purposes based on other criteria 
is still a feature of California schools. The task here is to 
describe the ways in which schools have differentiated the 
curriculum to deal with conflicting pressures for equity of access 
and uniform standards* 

1^ number of tracks* lanes* streams^ sequences^ or paths 
2'. for each track or path: 

a. name or desription of path or destination (e.g. college 

prep) 

b. percent of students in each path 

c. typical course sequences in English* math* science and 

others 

3. sequc^'ntial characteristics of paths and courses 
articulation within departments of course paths 

5. remedial course outcomes (advanced level coursework) 

6. course sequencing in elective systems and coherence in 

untracked systems 

7. course comparability across tracks 

8. basis for grouping (or not grouping) 

9. comparison across respondents of path descriptions 

10. changes in paths over time 

It. interviewer assessment of descriptions of 

tracking system obtain ed from various respondents 
compared with descriptive materials available 

12. interviewer assessment of effects of tracking system on 

equity* comprehensive and coherent curriculum provid^rdt 
and standards attained by students 



Section VI: Department Summaries 

The data in this section are intended to describe the relative 
proportion of teachers* courses* and students m various 
departments across schools. 
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1. subject areas represented 

2. FTE'S 

3. class size (average* large* small) 

4. number of course titles offered 

5. total course sections 

6. total students enrolled 

7. types of instructional groupings 

mm whole class or large group 
b» small groups or tutorials 
c# labs or independent study 

d. others described 
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Section VII: Detailed Descriptions of English* Math and Science 

nepartments 

In this section^ ure begin to gather detailed information about 
the actual operating policies and practices at the department 
and individual class or teacher level* Ilany questions are 
repeated from the school level policy section* and the 
consistency of responses will be analyzed* The three 
departments selected represent the major content areas of 
current public interest* 

1. content areas covered 

2. organizational struciion 

a. number of porsonnelr titles and roles 

b. frequency and type of meetings 

c* closeness of work relationships, communication 

d« specific vehicles and arrangements promoting curricular 

coherence and quality (e.g. inservicor interdepartmental 
coordination of proficiencies or basic skills instruction) 

3. profici ency assessment instruction and remediation 

M» department approach to providing advanc&d level courseuork 

and encou raging students to take advanced courses 
5. policies and procedures^ decision processes and information 
used in decisions about 
a* which courses are offered 
b# course content 

c. teacher assignment and ^salifications for courses taught 

d. student assignment or placement in courses 
articulation and coordination among courses 

f • courses designated as meeting UC a-^f requirements 

g* teKts» materials used 

h. difficulty and pace of course 

i« grading and standards 

j« number# timing and length of reading^ writing and 
horoeuork assignments 
6* changes in courses offered over past 20 years 

7. rigor of course content 

8. important curricular issues 

9. interviewer assessment of department regarding getting 

students skills and cumulat ive knowledge 

10. courses and sequences taken by different groups of 

students giving prerequisites^ levelr t 'sections 
and t students enrolled 



VIII: Student Access to the Curriculum 

This section is intended to determine hou the organizational 
structure of the school and the policies doscribod earlier 
affect actual student proyrens through the course of study. 
The questions begin to address the student Perspective on 
paths through high school. 

1* Process by tjhich students are placed in courses 

a« what information is provided to students and parents 
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b. uhen infornation is provided about requirement, and 

altornntive course paths 
c hou inlornation is presont.^d and d i s o o.^ i n n t ed 

t: f.tt^VrruIld^Jorrounrelln, students into p.r.icular 
courses or sequences 

f actual procedures f or. enrol laent 
2 co;se?or knowledge about courses, requirements, and students 
3*. monitoring of student progress regarding 

a. proficiency requirements 

b. graduation requirements 

c. courses appropriate to goals 

H. student mobility within tracks or paths 
a. access to college prep courses 

b movement out of remedial, bilingual, ESi. k^^i^ 
5 p^icemenropticns (alternative programs, continuation school) 
6* iitervteuer assessment of student placement procedures and 

7. efrecuJen:sr"ortr:cUing system lor accomplishing avowed 
purposes 

A' oermeability or flexibility of tracks 

barrters to students taking rigorous, coherent sequences of ^ 

courses CD 

•St 

>• 

IXi Future Data Collection Options 

The purpose of this section is to determine "^ich schools g 

lighrbe good candidates for follow-up investigations about O 
tifeffects of tracking on nobility within 

The eventual products of this extended inquiry might CO 

Include student interviews and transcript analysis. ^ 

1. identification of students 

a not expected to graduate but graduating 

b. switching into college prep courses 

c. out of * - 

d. characteristics of those switching 

2. access to students and transcripts 



X. Interviewer Assessment of School Management and Eliectiveness 

The final section asks data collectors to reflect on th« 
findings and their experience of the school in an open 
ended way, using their own expertise and judgment about 
the issue; being addressed. Specifically, they are asked 
to assesst 

1. nanagerial attention to curricular issues and policies 

2. specific policies or practices and the re*ujts 

3 the appropriateness of the questions suggested and 
response format provided for each particular setting 
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Ai i'f.NDlX B 

STUDENT A: PRCKiRAM OF STUDY 
(\^,^tU* Nine (two scmfsters wtlh 60 units) 



2 yrar Algebra Intro 
Fjn^llsh 1-2 
Cnl 1 iir al Awarrncss» 
state n>q\itrement 
Typing I , 2 

Froslinan Physical 
Edurat ^on 



10 units 

in 

10 

10 
10 
10 



Math 
En^l Ish 

Social Btudlcs 

Bust ness 

Homo eccnMoii cs 

Physical education 



Grade Ten (fwo Rrmestt-rs with b7 units) 



f,anjMia^!e Ski 1 1s 
Go "era IP iolng^» 

Intro to Life Science 



10 
7.5 



Enf.llsh 
Science 



Clothing 2 


10 


Home economl cs 


BrRl nnl nc Restaurant 


20 


Hoiae econo;«lc8 


^fa na>;rment 






Sopliomore Physical 


10 


Phy s leal educat ton 


Education 






• Eleven (two semesters with 


62.5 units) 


I^mKuape Skills 


10 


Eng I I sh 


Basic U.S. History 


7.5 


Social studies 


Intro Life Sciences 


2.5 


Science 


Ad va nc i»d Foods 


5 


Home econoislcs 


FxplorlnR Childhood 


2.5 


Home economics 


B<^};lnning Arts and Crafts 


5 


Art 


Advanced Glee 


10 


Music 


Cafeteria Aide 


10 


Work experience 


Junior Physical 


10 


Physical education 


Education 






» Twelve (two seroestcrs with 


50 units) 




Basic lUS. History. 


5 


Social studies 


Callfnrnia History 






Basic Civics 


7.5 


Social studies 


Food for Slnr,les 


5 


Home economl cs 


Advanced Glee 


7.5 


Music 


Beginning Piano 


2.5 


Music 


Senior Physical Education 


7.5 


Physical educat Ion 


Teacher Aide 


7.5 


Work experience 


Cafeteria Aide 


7.5 


%*.»rk experience 



T<»tal milts c»)inplctpd; 230 units 
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STUDENT C: PR(«RAM OF STUDY 



Grmie Nino (two 'H'reest its with f»0 'inlts) 





Iv tlllltS 


n«it n 




i n 


r^ri)^ 1 1 sn 




i V 


>OC 131 S C UO 1 








^ r« r« 1 n I 

.'•p'ln 1 sn 1 


1 n 








1 1*1 ^ 1 \> 


«,IJfM i>«ll HI 








s 

7 




Fri'shm.in r!iy steal 


5 


Physical education 


r.diM .it ion 






Trn C ♦ wo •w'rnp<;ters with 60 


un ! t r) 






1 ri 


ria t n 


Chi I «r on ?^ }A tt»rnt ure. 


10 


tr*-« all «W 


An«*r { <Mn I i t nr. if iire 








I f 1 

# 












10 


Fu r I* i n n la ngu ^Rc s 


Tvpfnr, 1 ^ 7 


!0 




S« » p h M-1 ' > 1 f ' h y s t r a I 


to 


Physical rducal Ion 


*-!^f't« ,il i on 






1 1 • V * • ti ( T wo t*n?o <; t o r s with 


hi) *|f 1 1 ^ S 7 




At hr;i 2 




I^ath 


Km: ' t ^h !.i t *Tat nre , 




En|»Ush 








"« ! ' r V 




Science 


I' ! St Ml V 


in 


Social St »ini es 




! " 


Fot r» f I* n 1 a r /"^iiap.es 




10 


Ptiy*»fral inlijrat Ion 


f» Tw' W«» ( f wo si mjf»«^r #*rs w ' . h 








10 


Fnj'l I sh 


Wr< t !nr. 






C^vlrK. CaHforntA Hif;tory 


10 


Social studies 






rnrU*;h 


Ps v^Hci 1 *»>',y 


5 


Social <;tudies 




S 


rittsic 


r!ty5;{r al ^Mu^^at !on Band , 


10 


Physical pducat Ion 


r#»p !Miy r; { r a I Rduf: at. i on 






T<Ni< lu»r * s A !de 


in 


Unik fxpc*! I»?nce 



Total units coTtinlf*T od : unirs 
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SlUIJENT B: i'ROGRAM OF Sriii>Y 
Crnlc *4liK' (two «;f.ni»sli»rs with units) 



Al<;<»bra I 


10 units 


M.itb 


rnr.Hsh 1,2 


10 


F.np i I Rh 


Cu 1 1 u r ;9 1 AwM r t • aes , 


10 


Social studios 


«;trit f 1 ••qui ro^ni^nt 






n<*r1innic Dtnwlng I 


10 


tiuhisLriAl Arcn 


Frrslim,!!! Piiysi cnl 




Physical edticaCioQ 


l^cliir* if 1 on 

Fr* ••II.. 'WL 






N.it iirjil R<v>ourcc$ t 


10 


Agriculture 


Wilfllifi* ff t nj)cr^rft<k nf* 






(^rade Ten (two semesters with 60 


units) 




R.islr (•i»oim«t ry 


10 


Math 


Short Story, Cre^itive 


10 


English 


Writ tn^ 






N.Utf ral Rf'soiircos : 


10 


Agriculture 


Forestry H^nagement 






Typing I ,2 


10 


Bu<;i noss 


Auto Mf*rli.iit t c< 1 


10 




Sopliomore Physical 


10 


Physical education 








Gra<{e Klcven (two semesters wlih 


57.5 units) 




Mnth Tod.iy 


2.5 


Math 


American Literature, 


10 


English 


Advanced Grammar 






Af.r {cultural Riisinrss, 


10 


Agriculture 


Feeds and Feeding 






U.S. Hi-^tory 


5 


Social studies 


Junior Physical 


10 


Physical education 


F.ducat f on 




Work Experience 


20 


Work experience 


Grade Twelve (two semesters with 


60 units) 




Cal ifornia History 


5 


Social studies 


Civics 


5 


Social studies 


Agricultural Weldinp,, 


15 


Agriculture 


Farm Equipment Nalnt* 






Psychology 


5 


Social studies 


Senior Physical Education, 


10 


Physical education 


Coed Physical Education 






Work Ex;erlence 


20 


Work experience 



Ti»t.Tl units completed: 235 units 
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